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JOHN MURRAY 


FROM MY PRIVATE DIARY 


DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS 


‘Indiscreet, but the charm of the personality so skilfully revealed by the 
writer makes indulgence inevitable.’—Spectator. 


‘Her autobiographic 


“Daisy, Princess of Pless’ 
link in-the chain is even better..—Sunday Times. 


’ 


was brilliant; but this new 
31 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


AXEL . MUNTHE’S 


book | which 


wonderful 


now in its 


Twenty-Second Impression. 16s. net. 








New 7/6 net Novels 


+ % , 
ee s 








DOORWAYS OF THE EAST 
By MRS. THEODORE PENNELL 


The interaction of East and West is skilfully revealed in this story of Ram 
Ditta, a young Indian, whose Western education clashes with the traditions 


in which he was nurtured. 


GAUNTLET 
By LORD GORELL 


‘You will like Lord Gorell’s new novel, 
because of its originality and strong character- 
drawing.’—Bystander. 

‘Admirably written ; virile, restrained, sincere, 
with a human touch.’ —Morning Post. 

‘ First-rate.—Books of To-day. 


New 3/6 net 





(Ready on Wednesday neat.) 


LUCRETIA LOMBARD 

By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Another of Mrs. Norris’s_ delightfully 
“human” stories, woven round a strongly 
dramatic situation. Lucretia is a most lovable 
heroine; her charm and courage and loyalty 
in the face of adverse circumstances compel 
our admiration. 


Novels 





A WILD BIRD 
By MAUD DIVER 


*A sound piece of work. Exceptional delicacy.’ 
—Times. 


wees Albemarle 


Street, W.1. 


MARGARET YORKE 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


‘ Margaret herself is an interesting character, and the 
sophisticated Shirley is very vivid.’—G.K.’s ]Veekly. 
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(Top of Dover Street), 


The following items were the outcome of our calls: Chairs Nos. 


2, 3, 4, 27 in all, 
under 
hammer for £5,575; 
three settees (two 
illustrated), six 
chairs and two stools 
realised £5,900, ‘all 
sold within the last 
year or two at Pic- 
cadilly. The Grafton 
Galieries are the 
finest auction rooms 
in the world. I want 
them to be the fore- 
most. 


There is no charge 
for a personal call, 
but 21s. is the charge 
for my _ representa- 
tives. I have eight 
cars and lorries con- 
stantly on the road, 
and one or the other 
will be in your neigh- 
bourhood shortly. 


Auction sales every 
Friday of pearls, dia- 
monds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fort- 
nightly sales — of 
antique furniture, 
pictures, china, and 
books. No buying in 
charges. Parcels safe 
registered post. 


Lest you forget, buy 
the Daily Telegraph 
or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times 
any ‘Tuesday, and 
read more about my 
activities. 


HURCOMBS, Grafton Galleries, London, W.1 


Gerrard 5971-4. 


my PP 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—THE Most Hon. typ 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G, ano 


Medical Superintendent: Daniru F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D, 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexe 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio. 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numeroy, 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. . 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various_ methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment, It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab. 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres, Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are ‘given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On ‘the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea. 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore, There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot. 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle. 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
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“Vapex” is used, the sooner 
will the cold disappear. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD, 





4 of 
ad {REC TRACE manny ig 
4 #g 
: / INHALANT \\ y 
be 
, Cures Colds - 
Ze) se 
: safely ; 
4 Simply put a drop on your | 
og + 
x handkerchief and breathe the 6: 
ba vapour. “Vapex” goes straight 
gs to the cause of the trouble—the eo) 
e germs which multiply so rapidly 4 
bs in the dark, warm passages of | 
aif nose and throat. The sooner z) 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and | 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will } 


be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual | 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within _ || 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an || 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance \ 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of | 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 | 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and | 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 








Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM | 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, | 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. | 
| 
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= _ PETER ROBINSON 


MEN’S SECTION (Eastern Building) 


WEATHERPROOF COATS 


Fine quality Egyptian Cotton in new shades, both 
plain and twist effects. Self-lned 
throughout ... eu 20g 59/6 and 63/- 


Featherweight “ Slip-on,” lined with self material 


ea 


throughout 





Catalogue of 
MEN’S CLOTHES 
sent on request. 


a 
PETER ROBINSON, LTD., Oxford Street, W.1 
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Cigarett 
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N°S 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 








10 /r 8? 
20 for 1% 
50 for 33 
100 “7 6% 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
CORK TIPS 
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J CANADA 


The Tourists’ 


Paradise 





































CRUISES | 


OU will revel in the ncvelty and superb 

comfort of life on board the finest Cruising 

Liner in the World! A triumph of British 
shipbuilding, she is planned exclusively for 
Luxury Cruising and boasts countless details 
for your Comfort, Wonder and Delight. Superb 
Cuisine and Service, 


TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
June 13th — 13 days from 20rgns.’ 
To Ulvik, Eidfjord, Trondhjem, Aandalsnaes, 
Molde, Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, Olden Loen, 
Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 





























June 27th — 13 days from  20gns, ; 
To Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, _ Eidfjord, 
Ulvik, Oslo, Arendal, Christiansand, Copen- Pu 
& hagen, Gothenberg. AH 
For full particulars of these and other forthcoming cruises Port 
apply: ool 
THE BLUE STAR LINE Kc 
3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) Mi 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents, . 
. , : Fict 
CANADA, a country as big as Europe, ae 





containing within its wide boundaries 
everything that the holiday seeker 


could desire—a country of amazing Je " . . * Mor 
vitality and infinite variety! Huge Corus We S UL. 












ice-capped mountains, great National I: 
Parks, timbered with age-old firs; CURTA IN S E PE Vk ME TS. 
turbulent rivers, lakes as big as ‘ , 
countries, a delightful climate and a ~ wrile for prokkerns— uae 
romantic history! Indians, cowboys, - 
lumberjacks, and the Royal Canadian E. 
Mounted Police. Make Canada your ila 
holiday ground this summer! saa 
Md., 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL ju 
Canadian Pacifie will be pleased to 
prepare suggested itineraries for (s 
long or short visits. ire 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Several short accompanied tours to 
Eastern Canada and U.S.A. leaving 
during the Summer months. “ All- Th 
in” fares. Also 7 weeks * ACROSS 1 
CANADA ” Tour to Pacifie Coast and \ 
hack. ss 
Special Tours Booklet (in colours) from . : “Tres i hp oft 
. A. R. Swain, General Passenger Agent, ie Se ie 7 - Lo bo YY Z anc 
ov ste , YS der 
CANADIAN PACIFIC : 
‘ ve ,. was 
Desians ¢ Estimates free. ~ 
WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM g Est sii i hs 


; r ( 
62-65 Charing Cross, Londen, S.W.1; ; is ¢ 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; wo 
or local Agenis everywhere, “ta rs : 
Kensington High St. Mi 
Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers Cheques—safe and convenicat. ile f ' 
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News of the Week 


The New French President 
Ww. salute M. Paul Doumer, President Elect of the 
French Republic. He has served his country 
well at home and abroad, and has untii now been President 
ofthe Senate. That office, which he has held with success 
and popularity, traditionally carries a claim to the Presi- 
deney. But no one knew whether M. Briand would be 
chosen, having many claims to any distinction. It 
was also known that some of his admirers might vote 
against him in order that he should remain at the Quai 
WOrsay and continue his excellent work there. There 
isa special gallantry in M. Doumer who takes up his new 
work at the age of seventy-four. 
* * * * 
Mr. Henderson at Geneva 
The Council of the League meets at Geneva next 
Monday, but most of the sting will probably have been 


taken out of the main question to be discussed there 
by the discussions in M. Briand’s Committee of Enquiry 
on European Union, summoned for May. 15th. Mr. 
Henderson only reached Geneva on the 14th, which will 
give him little time for the numerous consultations for 
which many delegates will be anxious before the meeting 
opens. Perhaps it is as well. The negotiations on the 
subject of the Austro-German proposals have gone on 
long enough in secret. With the situation in front 
Mr. Henderson we deal in a leading article. 
* * * * 


of 


Spain 

Those of us who were looking with respect upon the 
moderation of the Spanish:Government and thought it 
rewarded by orderly success, had.a rude shock on learning 
that a rabble of: young men had got beyond control in 
Madrid, attacked:the oftice where the Monarchist Associ- 
ation was preparing for the elections, and that of the 
Conservative paper, 4. B. C. Worse still, on -Monday 
they burnt a Church’and educational institutes, arid then 
several convents and orphanages. There have been 
sporadic anti-clerical outbursts elsewhere, particularly in 
Malaga, where churches, seminaries, and the Bishop’s Palace 
were destroyed. Martial law was proclaimed in Madrid 
with success. It was proclaimed in Malaga, but not 
enforced by any troops or Civil Guards. Demands 
made in Madrid for the disbandment of the Civil Guard and 
cries against the Government showed that the movement 
was not only anti-clerical. It was clearly an organized 
movement, whatever the source. If it-grows, the Army 
will soon take control with still greater power than it had 
of old. The accounts of the apathy of the crowd watching 
the destruction of beautiful buildings and beneficent insti- 
tutions reminds us that few Spainards are without a 
strain of Arab blood with its effects. That 
strain also accounts for their slowness in adopting modern 


Western forms of government. 
* * * * 


fatalistic 


Parliament 

In Parliament, on Thursday, May 7th, the Upper 
House threw out Part 1 of the Agricultural Land 
(Utilization) Bill on Lord Hailsham’s motion rather than 
conflict with the Lower House on matters of privilege 
which would be raised by amendments. This part would 
have given to the Board of Agriculture very wide powers 
of acquiring and using land. The House has acted 
drastically, perhaps rashly, but we are bound to say that 
neither agriculture nor the finances of the country are 
likely to suffer by the rejection. The Commons gave the 
day to the Budget Resolutions and the Land Values Tax. 
The principal amendment that was moved and defeated 
was designed to relieve landowners of taxation upon 
improvements of site values for which they themselves 
have paid. 

* * * * 

On Monday last the vote for the Department of Over- 
seas Trade was taken. Hopes, and little 
expressed by the representatives of the Government for 
our export trade to India and South America. The 
British manufacturer was, as usual, made a whipping boy 
and’ accused of lack of énterprise. The Russian trade 


else, were 
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figures, greatly to our disadvantage in spite of the Govern- 
ment’s Export Credits, were discussed. Sir John Simon 
brought up the painful question of girls sold into service 
in Hong Kong, a matter on which he and Lady Simon 
have done valuable and humane work. There is an un- 
comfortable likeness to slavery in the Chinese custom and 
many of the moral results must be as bad as those of 
slavery. Dr. Drummond Shiels for the Colonial ‘Office 
defended the Hong Kong Government and held out hope 
that an ancient and ingrained custom was being steadily 
annihilated by legislation and improved public opinion 
on the spot. On Tuesday the House concluded the 
Committee stage of the Franchise Bill, and passed on 
Wednesday to India. An impotent sympathy with 
Lancashire dominated the debate on the political and 
economic troubles. The Bombay industrialists finance 
Congress and Japan supplies cotton goods throughout the 


Kast, including what India needs to import. 
* eos * 


India 

We write on the eve of-Mr. Gandhi’s arrival at Simla. 
It marks the beginning of an important stage in the 
preparations for the second session of the Round Table 
Conference. If the Federal Structure Committee is 
to meet in London in August—and we sincerely hope 
that it will not be postponed—there is much delicate 
preliminary work to be done in India. The meeting, 
summoned with unexpected but not unwelcome haste 
to Simla is fully attended, but official emphasis is 
laid on its informal nature. Even if it accomplishes 
nothing more than its ostensible objects of drafting a 
time-table and a programme, it will do much to fix in 
the public mind the conception of the second session 
as a reality of the immediate future. At home, we 
observed with the greatest satisfaction that Lord Irwin 
attended last Tuesday’s discussion of Indian affairs 
with the Prime Minister and other representatives of 
the Government. There is no man in England whose 
advice is worth so much to those who are paving the 
way for the Round Table Conference. We only wish 
that those who are doing the reverse would pay some 
heed to it. Lord Irwin’s remarks in a speech last week 
on the dangers of irresponsible comment on India in 
certain sections of the Press were as lamentably true 
as they were admirably restrained. 

* * * * 

Australia 

Sir Robert Gibson, the Chairman of the Board of the 
Commonwealth Bank, commendably allowing no shade of 
political opinion to colour his evidence as a financial 
expert, told the Australian Senate last week that the 
Bank was not prepared to support the inflationary schemes 
of Mr. Scullin’s Government and the shipment of 
£5,000,000 of the gold reserve to meet its obligations 
abroad. His evidence, it is fair to assume, has destroyed 
what slender chances the Bill had in the Senate. If it 
should be thrown out, and a general election precipitated, 
the Government will face an Opposition rendered more 
formidable by unity. The United Australia Party, with 
Mr. Lyons as its leader and Mr. Latham with him, already 
commands wide support, and Mr. Scullin’s administration 
only survived a motion of “no confidence,” with the 
help of the Lang group, by the narrowest and _ least 
reliable of margins. The Premier’s vague proposals for 
temporarily converting Parliament into a non-party 
economic conference are not likely to come to anything, 
and would searcely serve any useful purpose if they did. 

Bo a % * 

The Prince of Wales at Manchester 

On Tuesday, before nearly three thousand members 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the Prince 


<< 


of Wales spoke on the conclusions which ‘he had reach 
as'a result of his recent mission to South America, He 
showed himself far more aware of the situation of British 
Industry than some of its leaders. We should like to 
emphasize two of the points of his speech. One is the 
importance of sending out for the study of markets not 
underlings, but principals of firms or at least responsible 
officials, whose reports will not be disregarded,’ Surel 
where the Prince has gone they need not be too proud o 
too busy to follow. The other is the importance ¢ 
advertising, and as an aid to this the need for a proper 
British news service for South America. At present ail 
British news goes to South America vid the agencies of 
the United States, and the natural result is that wher 
Great Britain is mentioned only casually the name of the 
United States is shouted from the house-tops. Ther 
were many other points in the speech of great importance, 
but these two are urgent and apt for immediate attentiog, 
* * * % 

























Dock Wages 

At the meeting, on Tuesday, of the National Joint 
Council for Dock Labour, the employers proposed 
considerable reductions of wages and _ alterations jy 
working conditions, on the ground of the condition of the 
industry. Mr. T. E. Bevin will submit the proposals to 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and the 
Council will then meet again on-June 2nd. We shall be 
surprised if the Union does not make some reference to 
another kind of abuse of the Unemployment Fund, by 
employers who fail to “ rationalize” their demand for 
labour, and thus ensure both a large crop of almost 
“‘unemployables ”. and, even in time of the greatest 
prosperity, a constant drain upon other industries through 
the Unemployment Fund. The Dock industry is notor- 
ous in this respect. Dock wages are admittedly high, but 
the reserve of labour in the industry is also so high that 
many individual dock labourers are kept, through short 
time, below or perilously near the subsistence level, 
Reform cannot be in one direction alone. 

* * * * 

The Arabian Desert 

The first details of Mr. Bertram Thomas’s daring 
journey across the Rub al Khali, the hitherto untraversed 
desert in South-eastern Arabia, have been published 
this week in The Times. They show that Mr. Thomas 
faced the gravest risks on the long march across the 
waste—not so much from fatigue and lack of water as 
from the savage tribesmen who haunt the outskirts 
and have no mercy even for Moslems. He could not 
have made the attempt if he had not, as Prime Minister 
of the Sultan of Oman, gained the favour of a leading 
desert chief, who escorted him with a strong guard. 
He was able, moreover, to get away from the coast 
before the news of his presence travelled far. Yet 
even with these advantages his achievement was meni 
orable. He has thrown new light on one of the least 
known parts of the world. 

* * * * 











































Adventure 

One may rejoice at proofs that the spirit of adventurous 
progress is as much alive as ever, but the toll of life which 
is still taken from pioneers in the air is lamentably heavy, 
and in marked contrast to the safety of routine flying. 
The accidents to members of the Air Force have beet 
numerous this year, and public attention has been drawi 
to the dangers by the deaths in South Africa of two tre 
pioneers, Commander Glen Kidston and his companios, 
Captain Gladstone, and also of Flight-Lieut. Waghorm, 
the hero of the last race for the Schneider Trophy. Fears 
that had arisen for the safety of a young adventurer d 
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entirely different kind, Mr. Courtauld, have fortunately 
= allayed. He appears to be none the worse for 
ung five months all alone on the ** ice-cap ”’ of Green- 
jand. We wonder what penologists who have made a 
pecial study of solitary confinement would have to say 
about the experience of this voluntary eremite. 

* * * * 

Lord Athlone 

We with many others would heartily welcome home 
Princess Alice and Lord Athlone after his term as 
(overnor-General of the Union of South Africa, and as 
the last Governor-General to be also High Commissioner, 
or the King’s direct representative in dealing with the 
native Protectorates. During seven years, marked by 
several grave difficulties, the Queen’s brother has done 
truly great service to the Empire, and we believe that 
South Africa recognizes this fully, not least General 
Hertzog. It should be remembered here, too. Only a 
strict sense of his constitutional duties combined with 
consummate tact enabled him to prevent troubles arising 
inthe Union. His cheery demeanour, too, was almost as 
popular as the charms of Princess Alice. The sympathy 
shown to them when a great loss befell them was only 
one proof of the quite unusual affection that they inspired 
throughout the Union. 

* * * * 


The Howard Grace Cup 

It is pleasant to know that the Duke of Norfolk’s 
famous ivory cup, set in silver-gilt, is to become the 
property of the nation. The impoverished State would 
not buy it, but Lord Wakefield purchased it at Christie’s on 
Tuesday for £11,000, so that it may go to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. A cup that is traditionally associated with 
the martyred Thomas Becket, Henry II’s Archbishop 
and victim, that was richly set for Queen Katharine of 
Aragon, and that has belonged to the Howards for 
centuries, has a very special significance for English 
people and justly takes its place—thanks to the muni- 
ficent benefactor—among the national treasures. 

x * * * 

Cricket 

Cricket alone among our home industries appears to 
have escaped the blizzard of world-wide depression. 
Imperial Preference bids us welcome the New Zealand XI, 
who have already tasted our blood. They appear to be a 
strong, if not a formidable, team, and their tactics in the 
field show the enterprise and the readiness to take a chance 
which one would expect in sportsmen whose visit to these 
shores was partly made possible by a lottery. The new 
system of scoring for the County Championship, with its 
heavy premium on a victory on both innings, has produced 
admirable results in some of the opening matches. If 
Gloucestershire’s last-minute win over Surrey is allowed 
to set the pace of the rest of the season, cricket will come 
into her own again as an entertainment. 

* * * * 


Sir C. P. Lucas 

We record with regret the death of Sir Charles Lucas 
in his seventy-eighth year. He had a long and honourable 
career in the Colonial Office and was head of the Dominions 
Department when he retired in 1911. He was a devoted 
labourer for the Working Men’s College. But he is remem- 
bered best for his many scholarly and attractive books 
on the Empire and its history. He had the good sense 
to realize that the English public was very imperfectly 
acquainted with our Dominions and Colonies overseas, 
and knew still less of their past. Seeley was a voice 
crying in the wilderness—among the professional historians 
—when he wrote his Expansion of England half a century 
ago. Sir Charles Lucas, when he wrote his Historical 





Geography of the Colonies, was among the pioneers 
of what has now at last become a recognized and popular 
study. An International Congress of Colonial History 
is announced as a feature of the great Colonial Exhibition 
just opened in Paris. That Congress, with all that 
it represents, would not have been possible but for the 
labours of a few men like Sir Charles Lucas a generation 
and more ago. 
* * * * 

The League and the Press 

On discovering a campaign to which our attention 
has been drawn in the Daily Express against the League 
of Nations and the British League of Nations Union, 
our first feelings were of shame and annoyance. But 
we doubt whether anyone is influenced by such arrant 
folly, which can only recoil on those who produce it. 
We cannot explain to them to-day what the League is, 
nor yet praise it or excuse any weakness that it has shown 
during its growth; nor need we defend the Union from 
some mistakes made in the past. But do these people 
want war? If not, why cavil at the principal bulwark 
against war? Like a penny miles gloriosus they mock 
at the Union as led by bloodless pacifists. And yet 
they would make our flesh creep too with their warnings 
to Great Britain to keep out of Continental embroilments. 
They forget or they never heard how we and the United 
States could not keep out of a War waged from 1914-1918, 
and they will hardly understand the saying tua res 
agitur paries cum provimus ardet. 

* * * * 


They will have us turn from the Continent to English 
speakers across the seas. There are incentives and 
loyalties enough, blood, language, ete., already that 
predispose us to do so but without in the least insisting 
that we should be narrowly unneighbourly in Europe. 
The rest of us are also aware (base materialists that 
we are; shop-keepers, as we have been called), that 
to turn your backs upon your nearest customers is not 
good business, and we have little good business to spare 
to-day. To use another simile, will the Concert of 
Europe be more harmonious if a leading player turns 
his back upon the conductor and the rest of the band ? 
Enough! There is a warning for those who yap at the 
League or try to do worse—* the man recovered of the 
bite...” 

* * * * 
By-Elections 

The results of two by-elections were declared at the 
end of last week. In the Scarborough division of York- 
shire, where there was no Labour candidate, Mr. H. P. 
Latham, the Conservative candidate, defeated an excel- 
lent Liberal candidate in Mr. Ramsay Muir by over 2,000 
votes. There was a drop in the total poll of 1,000. In 
the St. Rollox election, where there was no Liberal candi- 
date, Mr. Leonard held the seat for Labour by a majority 
of 1,382 over a Conservative candidate and a woman 
advocate of Scottish Nationalism. The Labour vote fell 
by 9,000, which was also the fall in the total vote. It 
appears from these by-elections that Liberal and Labour 

vandidates are not running in opposition to each other, 
and also that abstentions are very numerous either from 
apathy or from the lack of a candidate from each of the 
three parties. 

* * * + 

Bank Rate 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10273; on Wednesday week, 1€3$; a year ago, 101%, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 947; on 
Wednesday week, 943; a year ego, 893. Conversion Loan 
(84. per cent.) was on Wednesday 82$; on Wednesday 
week, 813; a year ago, 77}. 
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Kuropean 


N R. HENDERSON is now on his way to Geneva, 
where, both in the meeting of the League Council 
-and in the Committce for European Union, the principal 
subject of discussion will be the proposals recently made 
by Austria and Germany, and whatever counter-proposals 
other nations may bring forward as substitutes for 
them. Much may happen before these words appear 
in print. At present the principal indication we have 
of what these proposals are likely to be comes from the 
events which we described last week. Whatever they 
are, they emanate largely from the brain of M. Briand, 
and it is therefore with somewhat mixed feelings that 
his friends can watch the progress of his last-minute 
candidature for the Presidency. Should he be successful, 
his policy will be interpreted, though he himself will 
be present at Geneva, by Messrs. Laval and Francois- 
Poncet, both of whom are known to be far more of the 
political Right than M. Briand. On the other hand, 
should he be defeated, he will go to Geneva with his 
prestige greatly weakened, and will be more open to 
pressure from Paris than if he had never stood. To 
those who believe, as we do, in M. Briand as_ the 
friend of peace in Europe, cither result will seem 
unfortunate. 

There can be little doubt that it is to M. Briand that 
we owe the general recognition that something more 
will be necded than a mere negation of the proposed 
plan. Germans almost universally look upon this 
proposal as a test case, the result of which will decide 
whether Germany is to be a free member of the com- 
munity of nations or, as she has frequently been repre- 
sented, a “slave,” doomed to remain for ever subject 
in all matters to the will of her conquerors. Acceptance 
of defeat would bring about the fall of the Briining 

xovernment and almost inevitably the complete political 
and economic collapse of Germany. France herself 
cannot afford the loss of reparations which that would 
mean, and her security would not be improved by the 
presence on her borders of a revolutionary Fascist or 
Communist power. The only way out is to do what 
M. Briand, with the prompt and able co-operation of 
Dr. Benes, has evidently resolved to do. That is to 
bring about a reversal of the recent commercial policy 
of Europe, and somehow to scramble up out of the 
pit of economic nationalism into which each nation 
has been falling since 1919. Only by joining in some 
such alternative scheme can Germany find the 
‘economic and psychological salvation which she is 
secking. 

To return to the plan itself, we cannot anticipate 
the decision of the League Council or the World Court 
on its legality ; and we still hold that some such union, 
or one even closer, is an inevitable consequence of the 
peace treaties. If achieved at the moment it would, how- 
ever, probably lead to the formation of economic dloes in 
the whole of Europe, and the evil of this would be 
accentuated by the fact that, if the German-Austrian 
example is any guide, the tariff round each bloc would 
tend to be as high as that of the member which had 
the highest tariff before it entered the bloc. Thus, 
though the barriers would be fewer in number, their 
average height would be greater, and ‘“ economic war ” 
would be intensified. This is, indeed, the strongest 
argument which the French possess, and it will add 

. immeasurably to the strength of it if the scheme which 
they propose would have the opposite effect. If some- 
thing like the economic unity of Europe could by any 
means be achieved, nobody would have very much to 


ek 
Unions 


fear from an even closer union of Germany and Austrig 
than that which is proposed. 

It is easy to say, therefore, that such a solution is to 
be preferred. It remains to be seen whether M, Briand 
has been able to devise something sufficiently fap, 
reaching to fulfil the purpose.. The hints which we hayg 
had lead us to expect some system of European prefe. 
ences,. by which the industrial and agrarian States of 
Europe would assist each other to market their respectiyg 
products. This would be accompanied, we gather, 
by a system of agreements between the industries of 
each country which, when completed, would take effect 
upon tariffs and commercial policy. 

Of the first part we have an instance in the suddenneg 
with which the Czechoslovakian agrarians have been 
persuaded, during the last few weeks, to abandon their 
objections to a system of preferences within the Little 
Entente. This is a complete reversal of Czechoslovak 
commercial policy, and indicates the lengths to which 
France’s allies are prepared to go to avert what they 
regard as a threat to their independent existence. France 
herself may have to make similar concessions. M. Laval 
has recently referred to the desirability of a quota scheme 
for the import of coal into France. It may be that 
some solution is to be found on these lines. The second 
part of the scheme is less definite, and would take 
longer to put into effect. Here again a quota scheme 
would help matters, but to magnify such hints into a 
declaration of policy is unsafe. 

Mr. Henderson will have a difficult part to play, 
He will have to modify German impatience on the one 
hand, French apprehension on the other. He will 
have to watch any new proposals, to see that they 
avoid the danger of becoming a Continental bloc, 
arming itself for competition against the United States 
and the British Empire. He may or he may not be 
able to make use of the occasion to forward the 
agreements on hours and conditions for which this 
country has so long striven, but he will be in a diflicult 
position as a negotiator with the trade unions at his 
back ready to fight any sacrifice. He will have the 
coming Ottawa Conference to consider, and the effect 
on it of any part which Great Britain may agree to 
play in the salvaging of Europe. Fortunately, it is in 
his réle as mediator that he is most successful, and 
during his tenure of office Great Britain has been unusually 
successful in her conduct of foreign affairs. 

Another hopeful factor is the atmosphere of modera- 
tion in which the statesmen will meet. During the 
last month the utterances of European statesmen have, 
for once, been studiously careful and moderate. M. 
Briand has mildly complained that he had not deserved 
such treatment. at the hands of German. statesmen. 
Dr. Benes has recognized the difficulties of Germany 
and Austria. Both apparently have set themselves to 
find a way out of the dilemma which will be acceptable 
to Germany. Dr. Curtius and Dr. Briining have mainly 
directed attention to German difficulties, and have 
notably refrained from threats of withdrawal from the 
League. Dr. Schober has said practically nothing what- 
ever. All alike seem to feel that some form of compro- 
mise will be necessary. An atmosphere of this kind is, of 
course, an unreliable basis for hope, for it may change at 

any minute. At the same time, it is encouraging that it 
should be so noticeable. It provides Mr. Henderson with 
a field for the services which will be required of him. The 
situation is too serious, we believe, for even the statesmen 
of Europe to make mischief on purpose, 
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The Political Parties 


NLY a fortnight ago action and speeches in Parlia- 
() ment moved us to write on the present state of our 
ities, and to point to the benefits that the moderate 
[iberals, best represented perhaps by the Liberal Council, 
could confer on the country by co-operating for a time, 
at any rate, with the Unionist Party. While they refuse 
co-operation with the Right, as the French would call 
our Conservatives, Tariff Reformers and Unionist Free 
traders, and yet have not the agility of those bred among 
the mountains of Wales, who can skip to the Left, their 
iglents are hidden, muffled in a napkin and lost to their 
country. We deeply regret this limiting of what might be 
fertile and constructive to a mere critical part, either 
altogether barren, or only destructive of the policies put 
frward by others. Therefore, we return to the subject 
when our opinions are reinforced by the publication, on 
the eve of the meeting at Buxton of the National Liberal 
Federation, of an appeal from Sir Edward Grigg to 
Liberals and Conservatives.* 

Sir Edward is a man of wide experience in public affairs, 
though not especially in Party politics. He is a very able 
and persuasive writer, as readers of the Round Table found. 
We welcome his pamphlet for its own merits rather than 
because we think that the writer exercises great personal 
influence on any following of politicians. We need not 
go into the details of his proposals to-day. But he is a 
Liberal; he will not support the Labour Party; he 
thinks that he could work now with the Unionists. He 
strikes a sympathetic cliord when he pleads that he and 
any who agree with him should keep their name of Liberal 
alive by labelling themselves plainly as Liberal-Unionists, 
for that is what the Liberal Spectator did when we.were 
drivento co-operate with the Conservatives over Home 
Rule. 

It is vain to ask of any Party since the War gave such 
an impetus to State Socialism and the regimentation (a 
suitably objectionable word) of the country under official- 
ism, that it should proclaim the individualism that had 
for its watchwords personal liberty and personal responsi- 
bility. The habit of looking to the State to do this, to the 
Government to forbid that, grew too strong during the 
years when freedom was rightly subordinated to the 
orders of those who had to unify from above the efforts 
of a people nearly threatened with destruction. Yet 
there remain seven thousand in Israel who, calling them- 
selves Liberal, remember that their name recalls a love of 
liberty, and see the negation of it in the Socialism of the 
Labour Party. If they turn to the Unionists they do not 
find much comfort beckoning them. That Party has an 
old tradition of authoritarianism and a newer one of tam- 
pering with the freedom of exchange. If they listen for 


By Sir Edward Grigg. 





* Three Parties or Two? (Ernest Benn. 


23. 6d. net.) 


the battle cry, “‘ peace, retrenchment and reform,” they 
will find the first and last words shouted with equal 
vigour on either side. But retrenchment is scorned upon 
their left. On their right it has received lip-service and 
little more of late, but so serious is our economic state 
to-day that the Unionist leaders now set it in the fore- 
front of their programme, and that is where true Liberals 
would set it in their own to-day. 

Let us grant that the confusion and depression, espe- 
cially in our economic life, are so serious that authoritative 
direction from “‘ Government ” is necessary: let us also 
swallow, however painfully, the verdict that a tariff for 
revenue is necessary because the Unionists in power were 
not firm enough to retrench and the Labour Party has 
flung our money about until other forms of taxation will 
cease to be productive (and our export trade is crushed by 
fiscal charges that make competition with other countries 
impossible). We have also to grant that there is no 
chance at this moment for a moderate Centre Party such 
as we should like to see in power, nor even for a Centre 
Party strong enough to act as a bridge or a buffer between 
two parties in danger of appearing to be “ haves ” and 
“have-nots ” brought up against each other face to face. 
For what Government then can we hope to save the 
country after an election by a rigid and a stimulating 
economy ? There are Tory hot-heads already pawing the 
ground in impatience to sweep the country. But the by- 
elections bring no conviction of any real turning of opinion 
on an overwhelming scale. The strong protectionists 
within the Party load it with a handicap of many pounds 
weight, for on their account the Party will be widely and 
fiercely accused (whether fairly or unfairly we cannot 
argue to-day) of intending to raise the price of food. Again, 
there is no sure estimate of the strength of the “ New 
Party,” starting with the cry that may attract many 
voters, ‘‘ Something must be done.”” We would, therefore, 
earnestly advise the Unionists to refuse no possible access 
of strength and influence. They had, we believe, a better 
chance of attracting Liberals months ago, but let them not 
despise a lesser chance to-day. We hope that not only the 
many Unionist Free Traders, but also all moderate Conserv- 
atives, will urge their leaders to grasp at any chance of 
attracting the moderate Liberals. To the Liberals, meet- 
ing at Buxton, we make bold to say that many of them 
will find a more congenial resting place for the time in 
the Unionist than in the Labour Party ; and, above other 
considerations, they will find more scope for exercising an 
influence commensurate with their undoubted talents. If 
they will agree in that, we doubt not that they will 
agree that it is their duty to their country to put at her 
service those talents which seem otherwise to be con- 
demned to exhaust themselves in a vain beating of the 


air. 


The Week in Parliament 


HE House of Commons is always at its best when it is 
dealing with some large general human problem that 
overrides party lines. And on Monday it dealt with no 
less a question than that of child slavery in a British 
Colony, with Sir John Simon holding up a Bill of. Sale 
for a girl of nine. He was, of course, discussing the Juz- 
tsai system in Hong Kong, under which Chinese girl 
children are sold into domestic service. The “ sale ”’ is, 
of course, quite illegal in a British colony and the whole 
system has been abolished, and the registration of such 
mui-tsai as remain provided for by an ordinance. What 
Sir John Simon was concerned to know was whether this 


law was a dead letter. The House was a relatively small 
one. But Sir John carried it with him completely ; and 
when a Labour member began interruptions of the 
common partizan order, he was torn and rent by his own 
colleagues with positive ferocity. The speech which Sir 
John made may not read as a great performance, but it 
was a profoundly moving one. It was_ restrained, 
courteous, in no sense an indictment of persons. But 
this very restraint, the employment to the full of the 
emphasis of understatement, made it all the more 
effective. When the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies came to reply he found his own benches 
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critical of the tone of the reply and far more disposed to 
support the position taken by Sir John Simon. Yet the 
facts which Dr. Drummond Shiels presented constituted 
a reply which somewhat differently put would probably 
have satisfied both the House and Sir John Simon. - To 
those who know something of the devotion of Dr. Drum- 
mond Shiels to the cause of the under-dog in the Colonies, 
the pains he has taken to get at the bottom of abuses and 
to remedy them, the spectacle was a curious one. The 
intimates of the Under Secretary state that he has a sort 
of conscientious objection to being conciliatory or 
““ popular”; that he fears to be tainted with demagogy. 
But tone and emphasis are part of the means by which a 
man makes his meaning clear. It is part of the whole duty 
of a Minister not to be misunderstood. 

Curiously enough the real case of the Government was 
put more effectively by Mr. Amery. When Dr. Shiels 
had said “the law forbids slavery in Hong Kong,” 
Sir John Simon had interrupted: “the law forbids 
drink in the United States. Is that the sort of pro- 
hibition of the mui-tsai you have in Hong Kong?” 
Mr. Amery pointed out that if your law went too far and 
too fast in advance of the moral convictions of the mass 
of the population it would be ineffective. It was the 
case for going slow and getting some change in the moral 
convictions. Mr. Amery believed that we have to-day, 
what we had not eight or nine years ago, the support of a 
large body of educated Chinese opinion against the system; 


and that we were on the road to its abolition. Let ys ho 
so. In any case the debate will strengthen the hands of the 
Home Government and the Government of the Colony; and 
one had a feeling that this was one of the rare Occasions 
when a debate, as distinct from legislation, would have 
the effect of discernibly reducing human misery, 

One wondered whether the same utility could pe 
claimed for the other debates on Supply. Monday wag 
the sixth allotted day and.the debate on the Department 
of Overseas Trade was typical; interesting speeches 
(sometimes) dealing with such subjects as the way jp 
which Japan organized its Bureau of Foreign Trade ang 
how those methods compared with ours. Presumably 
the speeches were aimed at the Secretary of the Overseas 
Trade Department. Had they been made the subject of 
carefully prepared memoranda which the Secretary and his 
officials could consider at leisure, and answer after 
examination, there might well have been some use jn 
the exchange of ideas. But what precisely is gained by 
discussing minute details of trade organization in a nearly 
empty House, the proceedings of which in this respect are 
all but completely ignored by the Press? Comparisons 
with the obviously greater effect on business opinion of 
the methods employed by the Prince of Wales were 
inevitable. When the whole Parliamentary machine 
threatens to break down from legislative congestion, is 
Parliament just the place to handle just that type of 
question in just that way ? GuaRDIAN, 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. Our object 
in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the importance of the problem 


for the British Commonwealth. 


Next week Mr. H. W. Peet will write on ‘“* The Colour Bar in the United States.” ] 


Skin Colour 


By Proressor L. W. Lyve. 


FY\HE two main forces behind our persistent Colour 
prejudice are fear and vanity, but the strength of 
both is largely dependent on habit and on ignorance. 

Skin colour is the oldest and the commonest, because 
the easiest and most obvious, basis of racial classification ; 
but it is almost valueless as a racial test except when 
correlated with other tests, because the colour is fugitive. 

The ignorance is about the character and the functions 
of the human skin; and, of course, at present we are 
concerned only with its four “dyes.” In itself, as seen 
from the inner side, all human skin is “ white” ; but the 
white is always tinged with yellow—from fat.* Wherever 
the blood shows through, we have a red colour; and 
wherever this is impossible, the cause is a cover of * black.” 
The Black man is literally ‘‘ born to blush unseen.” 

The yellow is most abundant naturally where fat is 
most needed, 7.e., where the extremes of temperature 
are greatest ; and this is not in polar latitudes, but in 
so-called temperate latitudes under continental condi- 
tions. The vast continental plains in the ‘“‘ temperate” 
latitudes of our largest continent were, and are, the race- 
home of the Yellow man; and their extreme range of 
temperature equals that between ice and boiling water. 

In the case of the Black man this yellow is masked by 
the melanism—a thin layer of butter covered with a film 
of ink; but there are black freaks, too, amongst mam- 
mals, e.g., black tigers and black leopards. Under the 
influence of albinism or fright or old age or even forest 
shade, the Black man bleaches to a yellowish tinge 





*If—as is widely taught—the yellow were due simply to the 
absence of biack, the White man should be yellower than the 
Yellow man; but this theory ignores the relation of the really 
temperate climate of the White man’s race-home to the need for 
both pigment and fat. 


(peculiarly unpleasant to look at when the man has 
fainted), such as is normal on the “‘ shaded ” parts of his 
body, e.g., his palms and his soles, and at birth. The 
Yellow man, under the influence of shade or increase in 
relative humidity (within temperate latitudes) bleaches to 
real white, as in the case of the Japanese and the Finns— 
if the latter are really Yellow men in origin. 

All races alike, then, have white skin, red blood, and 
black pigment. Even in the crudest champion of the 
Colour-bar there is probably 15 per cent.—possibly more 
—of black ; and he is certainly not much more than 50 per 
cent. white. On the other hand, the Black man is certainly 
5 per cent. white; and the British albino is at least as 
remarkable in the opposite way. 

It is, of course, the entire absence of pigment in the 
albino which allows the red blood to show through the 
white skin in the very disagreeable pink eyeball; and 
the poor eyes are always blinking because they have 
no pigment to filter the light. There is certainly nothing 
disgraceful in being under-pigmented any more than 
there is in being over-pigmented, but is the entirely 
unpigmented White man, e.g., an English albino, really 
more pleasant to look at than a very highly pigmented 
White man, e.g., a Sikh ? 

Not only have all races, even the blondest, in their 
epidermal cells the universal brown pigment of primeval 
man; but this would actually have been black if he had 
not been an arboreal primate, and lived in forest shade. 
And this dark pigment is shown visibly in the uniformly 
dark hair and dark eyes of all races outside Europe— 
with its uniquely temperate climate, in which both heat 
and light are relatively harmless and positively beneficial. 

Even the “ weak ” red (red, yellow, orange) light burns, 
and so forces the skin to protect itself by a veil of pigment ; 
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explains why the Yellow man sun-burns in the 
ary, cloudless winter -more than in the damp, cloudy 
samme: But once the pigment has been developed, it 
collects and arrests the ‘‘blue”’ light that is so dangerous 
1 nerves, though so valuable as a “ food,” especially in 
low latitudes if taken in from the air and not directly 
from the light itself. 

The amount of pigment, of course, varies with the 
need, being at a maximum on unforested tropical plateaux, 
re we get the beautiful lamp-black of the Hausa ; and 


whe : neti 
no race can survive naturally, still less fiourish, in any 
climate without sufficient pigment to exclude—or trans- 


form into a less dangerous state—all rays the wave- 
length and frequency of which—as registered in the air 
temperature—can shatter human protoplasm, with its 
normal temperature of under 99° F., as you can shatter 
an electric-light bulb by prolonging a violin note just 
underneath it. The climatic differences from region to 
region produce differences in the relative activities of 
lungs and intestines ; and, as the activity of the latter 
increases, the pigment increases, and so the protective 
adaptation to the conditions is surer. 

The vanity referred to above is based on ignorance 
of all this, and on the further conviction that we are not 
subject to exactly the same controls as other animals 
and even plants. But rays, whether concerned 
specifically with light or with heat, have an essential 
jdentify, as all protoplasm has, whether in plant 
or in animal; and, as this protoplasm is based on 
nitrogen, it is very unstable, so that any vibration— 
even by infra-red rays--may produce changes in its 
character and its behaviour if it is not protected by a 
sufficiently pigmented cover or some equally effective 
shield. The marine origin of life would suggest the 
immense value of a water shield. 


all 





Now, under trying temperature conditions the White 
man normally shows collected rivers of sweat pouring 
off him or large isolated drops standing on his skin ; 


By toe REVEREND 


N the history of man’s ideas of God we find recurring 
again and again certain definite tendencies to error, 
and it is the claim of the Catholic Church that it knows 
how to avoid these errors, to correct them, and to give, 
by God’s grace and within the limits of the human 
intellect, an authentic portrait of God. God is invisible, 
and by virtue of His nature He surpasses the measure of a 
finite appreciation. In consequence of this men find it 
difficult to remember His presence and authority. Out 
of sight, out of mind! And so it is that certain attributes 
of God cease to be regarded, and by an odd, but all too 
common, delusion the existence and nature of God are 
subconsciously thought to be dependent on what we 
choose to think about them. He seems to develop as we 
progress in our general knowledge ; and so it comes about 
that we dictate to God instead of His dictating to us. At 
this stage our own state of degradation, of living by 
sensible experience alone, leads us to degrade God. He is 
made the servant of our desires, one about whom the man 
in the street can extemporize, the man of science write 
with disdain, a creature of too human features er with no 
features at all. 





{This week Father D’Arey puts forward the Roman Catholic Idea. 
* A Unitarian View.’’—Eb. 


The Catholic Conception of God 


but the Yellow man or the Black man is normally covered 
with a complete and continuous film, and this means a 
maximum surface for evaporation—in which quantities of 
heat are consumed—a maximum reflection of light, and 
maximum protection against nerve injury. The White 
man, therefore, here is an infinitely inferior animal. 

The Yellow man, like a tawny lion on tropical savanna, 
is nearly as well protected as the Black man from 
light, and as the White man from heat ; and here is the 
real economic danger of the Yellow man. 

But he has a good deal of pigment buried in cells close 
to the nerve ends; and when this is heated, it greatly 
stimulates the sweat glands, and the evaporation of the 
sweat absorbs much heat. At home, however, he is in 
temperate latitudes, and his film of moisture is a splendid 
protection against light ; but he does feel the heat, and 
so habitually carries a fan. He would be less troubled 
by the heat if he were white-skinned, but more troubled 
by the light. Which, then, makes the more for peace and 
progress: to be slightly coloured or to be a mass of 
nervous irritability and instability which makes you 
a nuisance to every man and beast with whom you 
come in contact ? 

There remains the question of fear. It is fear of a double 
kind. It seems to be partly due to the more or less 
unconscious realization that the Black man has been the 
curse of the world hygienically. From him the world has 
‘aught all the most deadly and most disgusting diseases, 
e.g., cholera, typhus, smallpox and syphilis. But it is partly 
due to experience of lands where the natives are naturally 
pigmented. The change of colour in the complexion of 
a White man in Nigeria may be due to the skin 
becoming more opaque; but, of course, it is often 
due to real ill-health, e.g., tropical anaemia. 

This fear, though inarticulate, probably has _ been, 
and still is, more harmful than even the vanity of any 
belief in racial superiority ; but the ignorance on which 
both are based has been excusable till quite recently. 





The Idea of God—VII 


Next week Dr. S. H. Mellone will write on 
Spectator. | 


M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


The Catholic Church, on the other hand, has throughout 
its history preserved an unchanging attitude towards God, 
and points as the secret of its success to the proper use of 
godlike reason and to revelation. There are many indeed 
who do not like this appeal to reason and prefer a recourse 
to what is called religious or Christian experience. I need 
not inquire into their positive grounds for this preference, 
but their bias against reason in religion is due generally 
either to the memory of its failures or to the belief that its 
results must be necessarily anthropomorphic or so 
abstract as to be irreligious and agnostic. The answer of 
the Catholic to this is that all experience must ultimately 
rest on truth, and it is only by taking thought that we 
can be sure of truth. God does indeed escape our 
measures; He is surrounded with such light that He 
dazzles the human intellect, and His nature mi it ever 
remain mysterious. To hope to encase Him in any 
logical scheme is bound to end in a pantheism of some 
kind, a doctrine of one substance, as has happened in some 
Indian theologies, in forms of Neo-Platonism, in the 
philosophies of Spinoza, Hegel and his disciples. This 
does not, however, mean the bankruptcy of human 
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thinking, for there is one way—and one way only—of 
profiting by the limitations of our knowledge ; and that 
is to admit both the power of mind to know truth and 
these very limitations, and then to draw the conclusions. 
They will be modest but not false; they will evoke 
reverence and keep man in his place, and they will justify 
religion and open out the possibility of further communi- 
cation with God and from God. 


This true way of thinking about God can be recognized 
very clearly in one of the famous passages in the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine. He asks what it is that he loves 
when he loves his God. He turns to the earth and the 
sea and the deeps and all the swimming and living 
creatures therein; the wandering winds, the whole air 
with its inhabitants, and they answer: “ We are not thy 
God whom thou seeckest; seek above us.” And to his 
further questioning they cry with a great voice: ‘“ He 
made us.” Then he realizes that “‘ my questioning them 
was my mind’s desire, and their Beauty was their answer.” 
That is to say that the soul can, as the psalmist says, out 
of its very darkness make a light in its pleasures, can by 
the glimmering of light in its night and in its longings 
discern what the morning star of beauty must be like; and, 
secondly, in the finite beauty of what it sees catch sight of 
the transcendent beauty of Him who made it. Thus, as 
another great writer has written: “ from the first being 
and goodness, who is such by essence, all can be called 
good and real in so far as it participates by a kind of 
likening, as a far distant effect with its cause.” In this 
way, as can be seen, man makes profit out of his very 
lowliness, and by contemplating what participates in 
beauty and goodness, is able to know enough about their 
living source to reverence and adore Him. Therefore, in 
the Vatican Council we find the statement that ‘ the 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church believes and pro- 
fesses that there is one living and true God, Lord of 
heaven and earth, omnipotent, eternal, immense, incom- 
prehensible, infinite in intellect and will in all perfection : 
who being One, Singular, Absoiute, Simple, Unchange- 
able, Spiritual Substance is to be regarded as distinct 
really and in essence from the world.” 

The various names attributed to Ged in this definition 
are the result not only of philosophic thinking but of medi- 
tation on the revelation of Christ. They wear neverthe- 
less a philosophic dress, and they have been criticized as 
over-confident in description; and as so abstract as to 
belong to a God of scholastic philosophy and be at 
variance with the Christian conception. I believe this 
criticism to be hasty and to be in its impatience oblivious 
of the history of Christian thought. The earliest records 
of the Creeds and orthodox formulae contain the same 
words and the same declarations as are to be found in the 
definition of the Vatican Council. In the rough drafts 
which preceded the Nicene and the Apostle’s Creeds the 
words omnipotent, invisible, unchanging and substantial 
are to be found ; and in every formal and public occasion 
when the Church has met, from the first centuries to the 
present day, these attributes have formed the texture of 
its mind on the nature of God. Morcover, all that is said 
in this abstract language can be found in the Old and New 
Testament, in the Psalms which sing of the almightiness 
of Jahveh, how the world is His and is full of Him, though 
He remains ever the same and His years do not fail. The 
language of the Fourth Gospel is almost invariably 
abstract, and it is to the credit of their good sense and not 
their critical faculty that.so many have taken. to their 
heart expressions like the Word of God, the Way the 
Truth and the Life, whieh suffer from the same defects 
as the words they repudiate. The truth is that we are 
bound to use abstract terms of God, and they have 


———$— 
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meaning when applied to Him if they contain no im 

fection in their content. As characterizing us they Pg 
our imperfection, but as Plato saw, “ when the soul sak 
heed with her proper faculty, she is at once away and off 
into that other world of Purity, Eternity, Immortalit 
and things unchanging ” ; or, to take a simple example 
Browning judged rightly of God’s nature when he wrote; 
i: o I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, , 

= , oe his own love can compete with it ? Here the parts 

— the creatures surpass the Creator—the end, what Be an} 

ould I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who yet alone can?” 

These far-off, cold ideas of God are therefore a symbol 
of the imperfection of man’s nature and God’s height ; but 
they are not misleading labels, and indeed, though they 
be to the pagans’ folly, they bring the Christian neg 
to the power and the wisdom of God. We have in dealing 
with One who gives to us, whom we dare not test by on 
own experience and regard, to pass through an appren- 
ticeship with the dry light of reason; we must, in the 
words of Von Hiigel, pass through a dark pass of Ther. 
mopylae before we reach the shining plains. If we 
meditate reverently on what is dim to us because of our 
earth-bound mind and temporal state, it will begin to take 
shape, to come alive and be for us a word of life. The 
word of Jahveh to Moses, for instance, “ I am who am,” 
contains within it no dead, ossified conception of the 
Divinity, but a living glory, the idea of one who is so alive 
and rich interiorly that He never wants winding up in 
time, that He needs no resting place in space, no stimulant 
for flagging strength or vitality. It is the world which 
has made itself a lazaretto; it is God who wanting for 
nothing is its sovereign cure by virtue of His infinite 
perfection. 

It is no wonder then that the saints and mystics have, 
as their prayer became more and more simple and pro- 
found, found a satisfying glory and completeness in the 
Infinity of God, His eternal, unchanging Act, and His 
mysterious love, which is so overflowing that it consists 
entirely in giving with no increase or advantage to 
Himself. This infinite grandeur, this liminous mystery 
of the Divine nature, is a necessary background for the 
revelation of Christ. Without it the break in the clouds, 
the fiash of light which comes to us in Christ’s story of 
Providence, of the Fatherhood of God, the adoption of 
man, is seen out of perspective and focus. How, indeed, 
the unchanging God can be Father and lover must 
remain for us without complete explanation. Theology 
can make happy guesses and has intimations for those 
who wish to learn, but after all we are in the same happy 
plight before the stupendous facts that the Creator of the 
universe suffered on a tree out of love, and that the Word 
that was with God was made flesh. For a true conception 
of the Divine nature as made known to us by Christ we 
have to blend austerity with love, infinite majesty with 
providence ; otherwise we lose our sense of utter de- 
pendence, the awareness of His infinite transcendence 
and our due of worship. Though Christianity be the 
revelation of God’s love, we shall never appreciate that 
at its true worth unless we remember that God is also our 
maker, infinite and almighty, and that His Word is up- 
lifting and authoritative, demanding our obedience 
without cavil or criticism. Only—-shall we say ?—by 
meditating on the prologue to the Fourth Gospel can we 
understand the full meaning of the message of Christ and 
possess a true conception of God, 


———— 
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A Puzzle Play in Dublin 


By Hucnu pe Biacam 


WHE excitement caused in Dublin by the _pro- 

duction at the Abbey Theatre of The Moon in 
the Yellow River is a little hard to explain to those who 
are not Irish. The play would puzzle an English audience 
as much as Mr. John Keating’s “ Allegory,” shown at 
the Royal Academy a couple of years ago, puzzled the 
art critics. It is in the same vein, save that Keating is 
passionate in his delineation of Ireland’s recent spiritual 
anarchy, Whereas the playwright seems to be merely 
satirical. 

The pen name of the author, E. W. Tocher, conceals 
the personality of one of Ireland's youngest and most 
sprightly writers. Much will be h ard of him hereafter 
if his talents are not wasted in that cynicism which seems 
to be indigenous to literary Dublin. He sprang into fame 
a few months ago with a highly modern fantasy—a skit 
on Irish history. Imagine Mr. Lennox Robinson’s pre- 
War plays, Patriots (which dramatized the failure of the 
Fenians) and The Dreamer (which depicted the failure of 
Robert Emmet) ; and suppose these to be re-written by 
a Pirandello who plays tricks with reason as well as with 
history, and there you have EK. W. Tocher’s first play, 
The Old Lady Says No. A fortnight ago his new play 
appeared ; and, as he had depicted the failures of the 
past, so this play set before us the failure of our own 
times. 

The play showed mighty engineering works on an 
Trish river, conducted by one Herr Tausch. A Republican 
soldier, Darrell Blake, sought to destroy them—an 
English spectator would wonder why. Blake’s former 
comrade-in-arms, Commandant Lanagan of the Free 
State Army, saved the works by shooting Blake dead. 
“There lies Darrell Blake, shot dead, and all for nothing,” 
said another character in a phrase that seemed intended 
as a verdict on our times. There was some broad comic 
relief to the main plot. We expect fine acting in a piece 
in which I’. J. MacCormick has a part; but here there 
was little. The play depends on its acrobatic dialogue 
and stark general effect. There was hissing at the end 
of the first performance. 

If I am to explain the hissing, I must tell where the 
play hits. It must be recalled that the Republican 
movement held the nation’s enthusiasm from 1916 to 
1921. Whether a man believed or doubted that the 
young men of Ireland could succeed in their tremendous 
enterprise, if he was a Nationalist at all he was united 
in spirit with the Kevin Barrys and Terence MacSwineys. 
The movement that had been carried forward with so 
much zeal and sacrifice was broken, and there followed 
the division of Ireland into two States. The sense of 
frustrated idealism went deep into the Irish soul, and 
the wound is opened afresh whenever an Irishman is 
obliged to cross a frontier in going from one county to 
another. 

Now, you may hold that it was foolish to seek an 
independent Ireland, or that the Republicans injured 
their own cause; but the practicability of an ideal 
has no bearing on the attachment that it lays upon 

the heart. The fact is admitted that the overthrow 
of the movement brought down with it national idealism. 
If poetry has ceased in Ireland, if our drama has grown 
bitter, and if the fashions of the cinema have eclipsed 
the very lineaments of our own life, it is because a heroic 
movement ended in a civil war, and in discouragement. 

K. W. Tocher dramatizes this collapse. His Repub- 
lican attacks the enginecr’s works because he sees in 
them the materialism that threatens to obliterate historic 


or romantic Ireland. He attacks the material progress 
that would “rationalize” our creameries and empty 
the countryside of men, as the glens of Scotland were 
emptied after “the ’45” in the name of advancement 
and civilization. The Free State officer shoots the 
idealist because the logic of his own position compels 
him to it. Lanagan must defend Tausch, or renew 
the spiritual revolt which he has repudiated. Material 
progress and seemingly impracticable idealism are in 
conflict, and the outcome is inevitable. Here, then, 
is Greek tragedy, but treated as burlesque. The treat- 
ment, I think, accounts for the hissing. 

The saying, “ Blake has died all for nothing,” stings 
an Irish soul. People whose friends fell, or who have 
friends suffering still, feel that the tragedy of the broken 
movement ought to be treated at least gravely. In 
this Christian island there are many prisoners: still, 
some in solitary confinement—one has had a visitor 
only once in eight years—and these are men who believed 
not wisely but too well in the cause to which all their 
fellows formerly gave adhesion. Now, when our peace 
is built on suffering, KE. W. Tocher’s play cannot but 
hurt. It lacerates the wounds. The playwright gives 
matter to those mockers who are not content to see 
idealism beaten, but must cry after the dreamers, “ Ha, 
*twas all for nothing.” Perhaps E. W. Tocher is not 
the cynic that he seems. Perhaps, he too feels the 
tragedy, but knows that his audience would not listen 
to him if he went to work solemnly, instead of with 


Hogarthian irony. 


[‘**Giass Pictures.” 


THOSE who possess or who are interested in “ glass pictures ” 


would do well to visit the Blairman Gallery, 268 King Street, 
St. James's, where there is a very remarkable exhibition of 
old English “* glass pictures’ and paintings on glass. Of all 
the minor arts of the eighteenth century few are more interest- 
ing than these charming decorations, which were provided to 
meet the lack of colour in mezzo-tint engraving. For the 
first time prints had become available for all households at 
modest prices, but in spite of the beauty of mezzotint engrav- 
ing the lack of colour was felt, as it always has been by many 
people, to be a grave disadvantage. Horace Walpole, I recol- 
lect, somewhere or other complains of this. ‘* Want of colour- 
ing,” he writes, “* is the capital deficiency of prints.” 

The origin of the ‘* glass pictures ” is still something of a 
mystery. They were in existence, however, during the last 
years of the seventeenth century, and the credit of their 
production is sometimes given to John Smith, the engraver of 
many of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portraits, but this attribution is 
rather a deduction than an established fact. The actual pro- 
cess of transforming a mezzotint into a “ glass picture” is 
indicated at great length in Polygraphice : or the Art of Draw- 
ing, Ingraving, Etching, Limning, Painting, Varnishing, 
Japaning, Gilding, &e., published by William Salmon, M.D., 
at his house at Black-I’ryers Stairs in October, 1700. Quite 
briefly, the process consists in covering a sheet of glass, almost 
always fourteen by ten inches, with Venice turpentine applied 
thinly and evenly with a knife. The print, after being soaked 
for four or five hours in warm water, was dried on linen to 
extract the moisture, and then pressed and rolled on to the 
glass. After drying, the paper was gently rubbed off until only 
the transparent transfer of the paint remained. This was 
varnished, and twenty-four hours later was ready for painting. 

At the Blairman Gallery some of the finest examples of 
‘** Glass Pictures ” in existence are to be seen. These include 
six pictures of unusual size—two hunting scenes by James 
Seymour, engraved by Barford, and four Rosalba ‘* seasons,” 
engraved by Simon. A similar set of ‘* seasons *°—square, 
however, not oval—fetched £300 at Sothebys in 1928. Twelve 
or fifteen years previously they might have been picked up for 
a sixth of that sum. Another extremely rare example, both as 
a print and “ glass picture,” is Henry Morland’s Fair Nun 
Unmasked, engraved by Wilson. Seymour’s Star, engraved by 
Houston, should also be noticed. This shows * Star,” the Duke 
ef Bridgewater's famous “running horse,” standing by the 
** gap” at Newmarket. There are also on exhibition some very 
fine specimens of direct glass painting (without transfer), such 
as the scenes from the Arabian Nights, and a number of 
Chinese paintings on glass and mirror paintings of the Kien 
Lung period. Davin FINcHAM, 
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The Cinema 


CHALK AS CHEESE, 


TaLkiEs intervened disastrously in the divorce proceedings 
between the Theatre and the Cinema. ‘From the Play” is 
almost invariably a damaging admission of paternity. The 
film is a bastard with little cause to glory in the reflection— 
all too often a just one—that its ‘“‘ dimensions are as well 
compact ” as its legitimate brother’s. Few producers appear 
to understand how essentially different are the arts of stage 
and screen. Cheese is not improved by a flavour of the 
primeval chalk: 

The four films under review had little in common besides 
the evidence of this incompatibility. The Criminal Code,, 
which I saw at the Regal, is based on a highly coloured but 
genuinely moving play about prison life which was extraordin- 
arily well staged in New York. — Discreetly expressionistic 
settings—even down to a solid, inexorable-looking curtain— 
stamped the gaol-theme on the audience’s imagination without 
overshadowing the ‘hard, naturalistic acting which the play 
demanded. ‘The film is slick, straightforward, uninspired, 
and not in the same class either as art or entertainment. It 
holds the attention, largely owing to a good performance by 
Walter Huston, but it does not touch the emotions. Occasional 
‘shots of some thousands of pithecanthropic convicts entirely 
fail to suggest that uniform atmosphere of oppression which 
the play’s producer made an abiding memory. 

The Front Page, at the Tivoli, is another film based on a 
stage success. ‘Ihe action takes place in the Press room of a 
Chicago prison—though the name of that hypersensitive 
municipality is suppressed. The crime reporters are waiting 
for a man to be hanged ; their vigil is enlivened by his escape 
and recapture. Mr. Lewis Milestone has directed the film in a 
fine fury, driving home the rancid barbarity of its satire with 
speed and precision. The film is extremely well cast and acted, 
and should be seen as a good example of the sort of strong meat 
which is best served a@ lAmericaine. Yet for all its virtues 
of pungent realism it is the worse for being a compromise with 
the original play ; it never quite kicks over the irksome traces 
of the theatre. The blatantly anomalous love interest, the 
arbitrary way in which much of the humour is brought in, 
the subterfuges. which can clear a stage unnoticed, but which 
proclaim themselves in an atmosphere of heightened plausi- 
bility—all these are irrelevant to the matter in hand, which is 
satire, and wholly superfluous to its presentment on the 
screen. 

Jean de la Lune, at the Academy, is a disappointing French 
film about a man so disarmingly gullible that his wife had not 
the heart to cuckold him. The photography is ambitious, 
but only occasionally effective, and here again the bare bones 
of a play stand out nakedly. It is a comedy relying more on 
character than on situation, and to reveal character through 
dialogue is—except incidentally—no business of the camera’s. 
Only the acting of the three chief characters, and notably 
that of M. Lefebvre, who played so well in Le Million, lends 
the picture a certain distinction. In other words, the film 
does nothing that the stage would not have done rather better. 

The Royal Family of Broadway, at the Plaza, is another 
play photographed. There is nothing wrong with the play, 
which is an amusing fantasia on the home life of America’s 
best-known stage family, the Barrymores, and some of its 
virtues survive on the screen, thanks largely to brilliant 
fooling by Frederic March and honest work by Ina Claire. 
But the play might have passed through a broadcasting studio, 
not a film studio, for all the traces its adaptation shows of the 
camera’s mobility and resource. For instance, the plot turns 
partly on a dramatic and diverting incident which took place 
in Hollywood. In the play the character concerned merely 
describes it. Here, surely, was a chance for the film to assert 
its emancipation. . . . But no. The chance was missed. The 
original dialogue was slavishly reproduced. The director, 
who could count himself king of infinite space, preferred to be 
bounded in a nutshell. If the film industry is so barren of 
creative talent that it must go body-snatching round the 
theatres, it might at least learn to turn its spoils to good 
account. PETER FLEMING. 





Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Panis : 
Tue INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL EXutIBirion. 


Sir,—France has spent roughly £900,000 on the International 
Colonial Exhibition at Vincennes which M. Gaston Doumergue, 
the President, opened last week, but the total capital sunk 
in the exhibition is estimated at £2,600,000. In its broad 
outlines the exhibition is the conception of Marshal Lyautey, 
the maker of French Morocco. Second in command is M. 
Marcel Olivier, a former Governor-General of Madagascar. 
‘She exhimtton therefore is the creation of men with u keen 
sense of the pxssibilities and problems of a colonial empire, 
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Few exhibitions have had a more perfect setting. It, « 
is the Bois de Vincennes, on the eastern fringe of Paris ” 
extensive wood with shady avenues and a lake with = 
small islands at its centre. Here the exhibition has <— 
laid out, its plan conforming to the avenues, paths a 
open spaces, and the pretty lake is at the heart of it, ‘ 


, 2 ; : N 
single tree was sacrificed without special authority trom i 
commissariat. Thus the general aspect of the grounds is 


cool and restful. We miss, perhaps, the magnificent vista, 
of former French exhibitions, for except in the main aveiiag 
one sces little of the exhibition at one time. But in coms 
ensation the grounds are full of surprises. One finds the 
ure of mystery. Here, perhaps, we are in Morocco, byt 
over the tree tops a strange tower crowned with the horned 
skulls of oxen etches itself in the blue sky. Down a shad 
by-path we catch a glimpse of flitting draperies in bright blue— 
a little troop of girls from Indo-China. A native Village jg 
down that way. The wood is full of hidden interests, 

The entrance is in the modern style. A short avenue of tal] 
slender pylons in pure white, which at night shed light from 
their summits, leads to a low and massive bastion which 
spreading in a wide crescent, is pierced with rectangular open. 
ings containing the turnstiles. On the left, a soaring tower in 
dazzling white crowned with a lantern from which the search. 
lights flash at night. On the right, the Cité des Informations, 
broad avenue flanked with offices culminating in a huge domed 
building in glass and concrete, emphasizes the very practical 
side of the exhibition. The Cité des Informations was Marshal 
Lyautey’s own conception. Here every section has its offices 
where business men may obtain all the information they 
require concerning transport, prices and markets in the 
countries represented. Here, too, the banks have their offices 
and here is the central post office, and reading and writing 
rooms. Here also, and here only, Great Britain is represented, 
The British Empire has no section in the grounds, but its 
offices in the Cité do occupy more than one half of one side of 
the avenue and will make an impressive show. Only Italy 
and Belgium had their offices ready for. the opening, and 
at present the big Cité des Informations, the business 
heart of the exhibition, is busy only with carpenters and 
plasterers. 

The main part of the exhibition lies on the right of the 
main entrance. Here is the French colonial section ranged 
each side of the broad Grande Avenue des Colonies Francaises, 
Each colony or protectorate is represented by a group of 
buildings in the characteristic architecture of the region— 
French Guiana, Martinique, Indo-China, Annam, French 
Western Africa, Cochin-China, Tunisia, Morocco, an impressive 
vista of colonial symbols and architecture of extraordinary 
interest in contrast and variety. In the fine avenue it is 
significant to find two imposing churchlike buildings repre- 
senting the Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions. But 
almost opposite them and dwarfing them quite is the great 
temple of Angkor-Vat, sombre, colossal, pagan, overwhelming 
in size and magnificence. ‘The juxtaposition poses at once 
one of the greatest of colonial problems. 

Further along, Belgium has her section, but the main 
foreign portion is on the other side of the lake where the 
United States has its replica of Mount Vernon, Washington's 
house, and where Holland, Denmark, Portugal and Italy are 
all represented. British India, too, is here with its beautiful 
reproduction of the Taj Mahal. For India’s representation 
a committee of Indian princes was responsible. It is purely 
an Indian affair. 

The Metropolitan section where France exhibits her own 
arts and industries is on the left of the main entrance. Massive 
expanses of white concrete, severe columns rising in straight, 
unbroken lines, characterize this modern section. 

At night the grounds become a wonderland of light. Various 
methods of indirect lighting are employed. On the lake all 
kinds of little craft, from motor-boats to native canoes hollowed 
out of tree trunks and coracles, take the visitor round the 
islands. And on these wooded islets, connected with the 
mainland by curious bridges, is found all the fun of the 
fair. 

One can get an excellent view of the exhibition by taking 
a ride round either on one of the electric cars similar to those 
employed at Wembley, or in the little blue and yellow train 
with the ugly motor-engine that goes clanking round the 
grounds. Fares are cheap; the railway journey costs 
5 franes and the car 3 franes. In fact, prices generally strike 
one as being very reasonable. The entrance fee is 3 franes 
(roughly, 6d.). The official guide is 5 franes, though for the 
foreign visitor one may recommend the ‘ Manual,” also 
5 franes, which is more concise and is printed in French, 
English and German. Restaurants are everywhere and 
meals range in price from 15 franes to 40 franes. The writer 
dined excellently in a West African restaurant overlooking 4 
lake village for 25 frances, wine included. The intending 
visitor, however, may be advised to wait a month before 
going to Vincennes, for not before then will the grounds be 
really ready. The exhibition remains open until October.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 
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India—The 


Next Step 


By Epwarp Vitiiers, President of the European Association of India. 


[while we do not necessarily agree with all the views expressed in 
Villiers’ article, we welcome the opportunity of allowing him to 


Mr eg thom, as against the misinterpretations of the European 
oF ounity in India which aro current in this country.— Ep, 
(0 

Spectator] 


gnc the Round Table Conference adjourned in January 
much has been gained and, I fear, much lost. The great 
in lies in the successful issue to the conversations which 

Jord Irwin had with Mr. Gandhi, and whicit resulted in the 
elated agreement of the Congress to participate in the 
resumed Conference. The Congress, as has been said over 
and over again, does not represent India, but equally it 
cannot be denied that it is the best organized political party 
in India, and to that extent fullness of representation will 
he added to the Conference if, and when, it reassembles for 
the purpose of developing the principles provisionally accepted 
at its first session. This is all to the good and constitutes 
a full justification of the policy which Lord Irwin, in the 
face of opposition and discouragement but with unswerving 
constancy of purpose, has pursued throughout his term of 
ofice. There can be no question that he has been right, 
for although the Conference, as previously constituted and 
without Congress participation, could have and doubtless 
would have evolved a workable Constitution for the con- 
sideration of Parliament, nevertheless a Constitution to 
which all parties agree will have a vastly better chance of 
success than would otherwise be the case. 

Demands, however, have subsequently been made by 
Congress. Those which are of immediate concern are the right 
of secession from the Empire and the avowed determination 
to accept only such reservations and safeguards as may be, 
in the opinion of Congress, for the good of India. 

The British trading community in India have 
throughout that, for the safety of India herself, certain 
statutory reservations must be made—such as the Army, 
foreign affairs, finance and so forth; also that there must 








be certain provisions such as shall preclude either the British 
or their trade being legislated on to a basis of non-equality— 
in other words, of their waking up one day to find them- 
selves legislated into the position of foreigners in a country 
which they, more than anyone else, have created as one of 
the great world powers of to-day. On the question of these 


reservations and safeguards, and of their absolute and 
undoubted right to them, the British will admit of no 
question; and indeed, the principle has already been 


definitely accepted by the Conference. 

The question of secession, however, is somewhat different, 
for unless it is cleared up beforehand it threatens to wreck 
the Conference. For the past three months Mr. Gandhi and 
his confréeres have been saying openly that they are going 
to demand the right of India’s secession from the Empire. 
This question cuts right across the most important of the 
principles agreed to at the first session of the Conference, 
namely, an all-India federation; the absolute basis of such 
a federation obviously postulates the participation of the 
Ruling Princes ; they, however, made it a condition precedent 
to their agreement to enter that India should remain an 
integral part of the Empire, and there is no doubt but that 
the Princes would refuse to participate in the all-India 
federation did they think that there was any question of 
India seceding. If, therefore, this matter of secession is 
raised by the Congress, the Chairman will be faced with 
one of two alternatives. Either he will hold that the 
question of secession is inadmissible because, apart from 
any other reason, it would, by excluding the Princes, at once 
destroy all chances of a federation, or, in the alternative, he 
would admit it with all that such an admission would entail. 

If, taking the first alternative, the Chairman rules the 
whole question as being inadmissible, and the matter is 
not cleared up beforehand, the Congress delegates will have 
the perfect right to say that they have been brought to the 
Conference under false pretences. 

If, on the other hand, the issue is raised, it is tantamount 
to reopening the entire question of an all-India federation, 
and the remaining delegates would doubiless take up the 
attitude that if the most important and spontaneous agreement 


held | 


is to be reopened, just because two or three new delegates 
wished so to do, there would be no finality in anything and 
further discussions would be a waste of time. 

From every point of view, therefore, it would seem that 
this question should be settled now. 

When first the Conference assembled a good deal of 
criticism was heard to the effect that no agenda had been 
drawn up by the Government. So essential was it, however, 
to establish the fact that all parties were assembling with 
completely open minds, that the lack of an agenda was 
undoubtedly a wise thing. The position now, however, is 
different. Certain broad principles have tentatively and 
conditionally been accepted, and to that extent the Conference 
will reassemble with closed’minds ; closed, that is, so far as 
the principles themselves are concerned, but still open as to 
the best methods by which these principles can be implemented. 

The obvious step now, therefore, is for Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government to draw up and publish a detailed agenda. 
That will at once rule out such, to my mind, wild suggestions 
as the right of secession from the Empire. But this agenda 
should be published now; it will be too late when the 
Conference itself is about to resume. 

There is one other matter only which I have space to men- 
tion, one which, unlike the last, is a matter of principle and 
not merely of procedure. There has arisen a tendency to 
ignore the all-important constituent units of the proposed 
federation and to envisage only the coping stone of the federal 
centre. It is possible that some of our Indian friends have 
adopted this attitude out of a genuine fear that provincia] 
autonomy might be fobbed off on them in place of that which 
they seem to value so much more highly, namely, the 
responsible government at the.centre. None the less, until 
the component units of the federation, the confederate States, 
have been constituted, it is surely idle to consider exclusively 
the federal centre; for until confederate States have been 
established there is surely nothing to federalize. 

Moreover, if the federal government is going to be evolved 
on a basis which shall be worthy of India, it will be evolved 
only after surmounting the host of difficulties which lie ahead. 
With the best will in the world, and with the desire that we all 
have got to get matters stabilized and settled as quickly as 
possible, this federal government must surely take some years 
to work out when the innumerable points on which prior agree- 
ment has to be reached are taken into consideration. No such 
delays, however, need take place in the case of the confederate 
States, for they, as separate entities, have only got to consider 
the evolving of their own constitutions in such a manner as to 
satisfy the national characteristics and difficulties of each as 
well as the susceptibilities of the more important communities ; 
a diflicult task, but not approaching the difficulty of the former. 

The sooner, therefore, that provincial Round Table 
Conferences can be set up the sooner will there be something 
to federalize, and the sooner will India feel the reality of 
Parliament’s determination to give her the vital principles of 
self-government. 

The reality of self-government can be secured for India only 
by building up from the units below, and not by the unreal 
and top-heavy method of devolution from above. 

India cannot be governed like a British county by direct, 
executive order from Delhi. It can only be governed piece- 
meal, unit by unit, whether these units are called provinces 
or confederate States. It is infinitely more important, 
therefore, to push on now with the provincial Constitutions 
than it is to spend overmuch thought on the ultimate evolution 
of the centre, for whatever is decided now is bound subse- 
quently to be modified as the confederate States develop their 
own national Governments. Eventually the centre Govern- 
ment is going to be what the provinces make it. The growing 
point is in the States themselves ; that is where the life of the 
plant is to be found. 

Let us therefore give immediate facilities to cach State to 
evolve its own provincial Government along the lines to 
which its native genius impels it; then, and then only, will 
the political structure contain the germs of reality and 
contentment. 
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Country Life 


THE Sout OF A PEOPLE. 

“The Soul of A People ” was the name given to the spirit 
of the thing for which the only available word is Co-operation, 
a rather clumsy compound that has perhaps hindered a move- 
ment which is most essential to the good of a country. It has 
dawdled into England to the great loss of rural life. Its absence 
is, indeed, the chief reason for the flight from the land, and 
the utter surrender of more intensive methods of cultivation. 
For co-operation is a mental and moral force ; not only a means 
of buying and selling to greater advantage. Our literature has 
an apostle, with a very cheerful name, for self-help, but too 
few people have realized that mutual help is a greater theme, 
and that Sir Horace Plunkett is a much greater man than was 


Mr. Smiles. 
* * * * 


Now the Plunkett Foundation which he endowed with rare 
generosity and statesmanlike aim, is fathering this week ameet- 
ing which may make history. The English societies (which 
number well over a hundred and have a turnover of some 
£7,000,000) are seeking some machinery by which they may 
consult together, and achieve the solidarity of feeling and unity of 
aim which alone can give them their due influence. The 
bigger farmers and leading members of the National Farmers 
Union are votaries of Mr. Smiles ; and it was virtually agreed 
at a preliminary meeting of the co-operative societies that 
this Union—in the very mild language of the chief speaker— 
“is not quite the body to represent the Co-operative Move- 
ment.” The formation of such a body is an urgent practical 
necessity. It would not, of course, in any degree run counter 
to the N.F.U. but would work with it where possible. Its 
task would be to supply the energy and the good will that 
are lacking. After all, Sir Horace Plunkett with his assessors 
(who include the mystic but most practical painter-poet A.E.) 
remade rural Ireland as rural Denmark was remade ; and we 
may see as effective a new birth in England, if we can develop 
the good sense of the Irish or the Danes. All who care for the 
progress of country life in England should pay heed to the 
tesults of the London meeting on May 14th. 

* * * * 


An Apostoric APPLE. 

In a very lovely garden in the West Country flourjshes 
what I should think is the most various and interesting 
apple tree in the world. It is young and lusty. It carries 
twelve flourishing grafts. Each of these springs from a 
specially hybridised seed; and the crossing was designed 
with a single and distinctive purpose. Now there is a French 
cider apple, Medaille d’or, possessed of peculiar virtues. Its 
flowers and leaves, both, come out so late that they evade 
almost all the common enemies of the apple, the May frosts 
as well as the May bugs and flies. It laughs at Saint Bonifacius 
and the Three Icemen, who hold festival in the second week 
of May, and it scorns the Capsid fly or winter moth, because 
its lateness brings it beyond the date of the hatching time. 
On a similar principle our gardeners now dodge the activities 
of the carrot bug by sowing a portion of the crop in the 
summer after the caterpillar has become a cocoon and has 


gone into retirement. 
* * * * 


This French cider apple has several other virtues. Though 
it blooms and burgeons late, growth proceeds thereafter 
at such a pace that the fruit becomes ripe at very much 
the same date as its more susceptible neighbours. It not 
only bears more regularly than most other sorts, owing to 
its immunity from the standard menaces: it also bears 
fruit in self-sacrificing profusion. The attribute will suggest 
the one weakness of this paragon: its boughs and twigs 
are not equal to the burden of the fruit. As frequently 
happens to some of the best varieties of plum, the weight of 
fruit breaks the thin weak branches to smithereens. Even 
the trunk may be rent. The many virtues and single frailty 
of this desirable apple have suggested to perhaps the greatest 
of our research workers that the one weakness may be 
eliminated and the many fine qualities preserved. Hence this 
apple-tree, bearing the twelve apostles of a new creation. 


All the twelve seedlings, with which the stock is graft 
represent different crosses with this famous Medaille Wor and 
other parents were selected with a view to encouragi 
greater strength of wood. By putting all on one tree com, 
parison is made easy: after all, in botany, as Clough found in 
social relationship, “ great is juxta-position.” ‘The dates of 
the putting forth of blossom and leaf compare themselves 
Here is a tree of knowledge indeed! It would be interesting 
to have a succession of photographs taken every two or thre 
days. Science works slowly and patiently ; but permits o 
occasion certain accelerations. A graft may be enco 
to fruit earlier than it naturally would, by bending the long 
shoot into an are and tying the end to its own or another 
branch. By such stretching fruit-buds as opposed to leaf. 


buds are encouraged. 
* * * * 


This tree, now coming into leaf on some grafts but not all, 
is a supreme example of a habit that grows and will grow 
more common. Since the discovery that many, indeed most, 
sorts of apple and pear, are in some degree self-sterile (that is 
fruit less well if fertilized from themselves than from the 
pollen of some other variety) the principle that juxta-position 
is great has been much advanced. We plant side by side the 
sorts that most fruitfully fertilize one another ; and the sim. 
plest method is to grow two or more of these congenial varieties 
on the same tree. The idea is particularly well worth the 
attention of the small private gardener. The fewer the trees, 
the more necessary the provision of a fertilizing neighbow, 
We should all practice the ingenious, amusing and not 
difficult art of grafting and budding. Like the countryman 
whose ideals are written in. a sonnet that decorates the walls 
of many a country house, it should be the gardener’s ambition; 


Cultiver ses entes. 
* * * * 


TONICS FOR FLOWERS. 

Some flower-lovers of my acquaintance have been further 
testing the effect of certain drugs upon cut blossoms ; and the 
results have surpassed their most sanguine anticipations. In 
the very first of the experiments they found that the gardener 
had left a handful of daffodils lying on the lawn. The flowers 
looked as good as dead. They were put in water and quite 
failed to respond. Then half an aspirin tablet was crumbled 
into the water; and soon the moribund stalks took up the 
fluid, and flowers as well as stems returned to life. Several 
other experiments gave similar results; and, indeed, the 
experience is now common, though it was new to me that 
flowers quite so far gone as those daffodils could be restored to 
life. Such chemical resurrections are worth perhaps more 
serious attention than they have received from men of science. 
A polyanthus rose in my garden always comes into bud, but 
never opens into flower. A doctor tells me that it needs a dose 
of strychnine ; and maybe there is often wisdom in the jest. 

* * * * 
A NEsTING KITE. 

It may serve a purpose to report a county tragedy that 
was presented to me during the week. I had heard that a 
kite, that very rare and splendid hawk, was nesting in a wild 
and lovely corner of Britain. Some of us made a special 
expedition to see the bird, and have ocular evidence of its 
permanent residence. The place looked not less suitable for 
the bird, once frequent enough to give its name to local places 
and houses, than the rocky slopes of Majorca, where it is 4 
common feature of the landscape. As we neared the secret 
place we met a watcher who had hoped to preserve the nest. 
“ The kite,” he said, ‘is in a glass case.’? The hen bird had 
been shot in the nest, and the male bird had vanished. There 
was reason to believe that the perpetrators had little idea that 
they were destroying a rare bird; but I do not know that 
their ignorance is any apology. The way to avoid killing a 
rare bird is not to kill any bird of whose identity and habits 
you have not certain and particular knowledge. I knew of 
one keeper who shot nightjars at sight, thinking them dan 
gerous hawks. He was distressed at his act when his knovw- 
ledge increased ; but the only right attitude for any keepet 
is to regard all birds and beasts as beneficial till he knows to 
the contrary. W. Beacu THomAs. 
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Letters to the Editor 


In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents 
that we often cannot give space for long. letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 


Week.” —Ed. 
DISRAELI 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

gr,—It_ is interesting to see how much Disraeli is in the 

mouths of politicians to-day. For many years after his death 

his name was conspicuously absent from the speeches of the 

Conservative leaders. ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield is dead,” said the 

jate Lord Balfour, when somebody quoted the great man in 

his presence. In these days, as in Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the 

Primrose League Annual Meeting, Disraeli is once again 

recalled. 

It is probable that if Disraeli had been alive to-day he would 
have had strong affinities with the Labour Party. His novel, 
Sybil, might have been a Labour publication. In its pages he 
yrote with sorrow of the two nations, who lived side by side 
jn utter ignorance of each other’s lives, the rich and the poor. 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has said of Sybil, “* The whole programme 
of the Labour Party is contained in its pages.” 

The late Lord Esher said of it that ‘“ pages and pages” 
of it “ might have been written, if the genius was there, by 
some Labour leader.” 

I have often wondered how deep the Conservatism of 
Disraeli went. ‘‘My mind,” he wrote in his diary in 1833, 
“js continental. It is a revolutionary mind.” He began as a 
Radical and a democrat and translated his democratic 
sentiments into action in his later years in his legislation 
on working-class dwellings, friendly societies, and Trade 
Unions. When he was struggling to carry through the Reform 
Act of 1867, he said his main object was “ to restore the labour- 
ing classes to that place in our Parliamentary system which 
they forfeited by the Act of 1832.” I remember just ten 
years ago Mr. Lloyd George stated at Maidstone, Disraeli’s 
first constituency, that Disraeli had propounded old age pen- 
sions and unemployed insurance there eighty years before. 
In November, 1919, Mr. Bonar Law said, ‘** Disraeli was as 
great a Radical as ever lived.” 

Disraeli voted in opposition to Lord John Russell’s Bill 
against the Chartists. He was the friend of Ernest Jones, the 
Chartist barrister, and helped him to keep his journal, The 
People’s Paper, going. When Thomas Cooper, another 
Chartist, came out of Stafford gaol, in which he had been 
imprisoned for participation in the Chartist riots in the 
Potteries in 1842, Disraeli extended to him generous and active 
sympathy. Disraeli was one of a minority of five which voted 
for a‘free pardon for Frost, who had led the Chartist riot in 
Monmouthshire. 

Many Radicals and Socialists believed Disraeli to be at 
heart in sympathy with them. Joseph Owen once said, 
“T respect him for the manner he always speaks of and 
treats the poor.””. Hyndman, who was for so long prominent 
in the Socialist world, was sufficiently attracted by what he 
calls Disraeli’s ‘‘ manifest sympathy for democratic and 
social progress ” to visit Disraeli about a month befove his 
death. During several hours he put before the statesman his 
programme, as set forth in his book, England for All. Disraeli 
was greatly interested and another meeting was only pre- 
vented by his death. Other evidences of his sympathy for 
the classes that are now within the Labour Party could be 
cited.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Lovat-FRASER. 

House of Commons. 


SLAVERY IN SIERRA LEONE 
[To the Editor of the SPecTaToR.] 

Sir,—I have read with some surprise the letter in your issue 
of May 2nd, in which you are taken to task by the Rev. James 
Denton for publishing a statement based upon the report of 
Sir Ransford Slater, the recent Governor of Sierra Leone, upon 
the question of slavery. Mr. Denton, in his surprising state- 
ment, asserts that the ‘‘ social system to which the name of 
slavery still clung had by almost unanimous consent ceased 
to be slavery in all save the name.” 

This is an astonishing assertion in the light of demonstrable 
facts. In the first place, the abolition of slavery in the 
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Protectorate of Sierra Leone arose from the fact that two 
slaves had endeavoured to escape from their masters and 
having been recaptured, the case on technical grounds came 
before the Supreme Court in July, 1927. I think most British 
people will associate themselves with Mr. Justice Petrides in 
the following extract from his contribution to the judgment : 

“This line of argument leaves me unmoved, two wrongs do not 
make a right. The Legislature may have neglected its duty, they 
may have for many years allowed a wrong to exist. If a wrong 
has been done by the Legislature, it is not for a Court of Justice 
to do another wrong and say, because the Legislature has allowed 
slavery to exist justice will also blind its eyes and approve the 
assault. . .. One can well imagine the mental torture an escaped 
slave suffers when his former master approaches to take him back 
to the state of slavery from which he has escaped, no doubt to 
disciplinary treatment, if nothing worse, for his attempted escape.” 

A long line of testimony supports Mr. Justice Petrides in the 
mental torture which slaves suffer, and it seems unfortunate 
that the Rev. James Denton fails to appreciate what this 
means to a runaway slave, or what must have been the con- 
ditions which impelled the slave to attempt to escape from his 
bondage !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Denison House, Joun H. Harris. 

296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


IMPRISONMENT OF BOYS ON REMAND 
[Vo the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.| 
Str,—Mr. Cadogan has earned the gratitude of all those 
who care for the welfare of young delinquents by raising, 
on the adjournment, the question of the imprisonment of 
boys on remand. 

The Departmental Committee on Young Offenders roundly 
condemned the practice of sending boys or girls to prison 
either on remand or under sentence, and it asked for the 
establishment of well-equipped observation centres where 
skilled doctors and social workers could study the individual 
delinquent, find out the causes of the crime, physical, social 
and psychological, and advise as to the best method of 
treatment. 

There is unanimous agreement among all parties as to 
the need for this and other reforms recommended by the 


Committee. Its findings are moderate, its demands are 
modest. Yet more than four years have elapsed since its 


Report was published, and nothing has been done beyond 
recommendations to magistrates and certain administrative 
changes. A private member’s Bill, promoted by the Howard 
League and incorporating many of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations was introduced into the House by Mr. Rhys 
Davies, but we still await the official measure. 

The Government has a chance here to introduce a great 
reform, which would stand to its credit in history after the 
Sunday Performances Bill is lost in the oblivion of time. 
It would have no opposition. The House of Lords would 
not seek to mutilate but to improve the Bill, and it would 
have a triumphal progress to the Statute Book. Why not ? 
—I am, Sir, &ce., CiceLy M. Craven (Hon. Sec.). 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, Parliament Mansions, 

Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


“THE FIGHT FOR PEACE” 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Str,—It was kind of you to review my book, The Fight for 
Peace, even though your reviewer dissents from my own 
conclusions. His disagreement causes me no alarm, for his 
reading of the book must indeed have been hurried. He 
ascribes to me a faith in “ passive resistance,” when in fact 
I have a chapter devoted solely to the “ myth of non-resist- 
ance’ and the lack of passivity in war resisters. He states 
that I record the history of the last two centuries, whereas 
my ambition is equal to only half that extent. 2 

But neither minor misstatement nor disagreement excite 
me; the former is human and the latter stimulating, 
especially in one of my favourite periodicals. But what 
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interests me and makes me clutch vaguely for the poisoned 
hemlock is the calm way in which your reviewer neglects 
to mention my abundant criticisms of my fellow-pacifists— 
in short, what is in effect my own point of view—and 
describes my restrained criticisms of the British and American 
War-time Governments as “hard words.” I respectfully 
submit that your reviewer has simply made one of the common 
errors which every writer of an unconventional viewpoint 
has to contend with, time and time again, and which is the 
chief excuse for this letter.. There is a type of mind that 
cannet abide reading ironic or detailed exposures of harsh 
deeds, and which leaps at once to the conclusion that the 
words which portray repellent facts are themselves sinister. 
I have never been able to understand the reasoning which 
can tolerate the most vicious of official acts, but which flares 
up at forthright descriptions of them. And I contend that 
any fair-minded reader of my book will see at once that 
my. method has been throughout—and I confess it is some- 
times an irritating method—to let those whom I would 
criticize chiefly condemn themselves in their own speech. 

But I must ask your indulgence further. . Your reviewer, 
as he has a perfect right to do, dismisses war resistance by 
holding that ‘* It is wiser to trust in the international compacts 
against war, coupled with a reduction of armaments, than 
in the unorganized efforts of individuals to thwart their 
governments when a crisis comes.” This, again, is evidence 
that your reviewer has neither well read my own book nor 
studied the war resistance movement. Else he would hardly 
imagine that war resistance is unorganized, and desire to 
contrast with it a reduction of armaments which is, alas! 
as visionary a hope, as yet, as one could well discover.— 
I an, Sir, &c., DEVERE ALLEN. 

Pension Beausoleil, Boulevard d’Orient, Hyéres, Var, France. 





[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ I am neither surprised nor grieved 
at Mr. Allen’s comments on my brief but not, I think, unkind 
notice of his book, which, whatever he may say, I read with 
care and fully understand. The trouble with earnest pacifists 
of Mr. Allen’s type is that they will not use pacific methods. 
The very title of his book, The Fight for Peace, is symptomatic. 
He himself very truly says that his method is ‘ sometimes 
irritating. I had no space for quotations, but I said that 
he used * hard words’ of the Governments whose war policy, 
supported by the vast majority of citizens, Mr. Allen detested. 
Now Mr. Allen and those who think with him must realize, 
once for all, that their task is to convert these Governments 
and these majorities to a belief in peaceful methods of 
arranging international disputes. I am sure that they will 
not succeed unless they change their tactics and trust to 
the persuasion of ‘ the still small voice’ rather than to the 
vociferous and ‘ irritating’ opposition of what can at best 
be only a minority of zealots. The peacemaker, in a nation 
as in a family, is not the one who is loud in argument and 
insistent on the last word.”—Eb. Spectator. | 





LUMBERING IN RUSSIA 


[We have received the following accounts from sources 
that we believe to be thoroughly trustworthy.— Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Sir,—The following particulars of pre-War conditions in the 
timber country onthe west coast of the White Sea have 
been given by an Englishman -who spent many years on 
the White Sea as mill manager. The apologists for the Soviet 
methods spare no pains to show that conditions before the War 
were very primitive, not to say bad. 

For felling there was no day wage, but the men were paid at 
piece rates at so much per log. The rate was fixed according to 
local conditions and distances and a man earned from R.75 
to R.125 per month (£7 10s, to £12 10s.). This was exclusive 
of a horse and its keep if the worker brought his own animal. 

Mill owners were compelled by law to maintain provision 
stores at their mills and to deliver provisions to the forests 
where felling was being carried on. Prices were fixed under 
the control of Government factory inspectors and were always 
jower than the prices in the local private shops. The same 
applied to clothing which was also stocked at the mill stores, 
Before the felling season began the men went into the forest 
and built log barracks and bath houses. Every mill had to 
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keep a doctor and hospital. The doctor visited the 
camps twice a month, but in case of serious accident or 
a man was sent down to the hospital at any time. 
1905 the working day was eight hours at the mills, b 
fellers at piecework worked as weather permitted, 

The mill workers lived at the mills, the single men jn 200d 
barracks and the married men in small family houses, The 
single men formed themselves into “ artells” for messin 
and engaged a woman cook. Messing cost them from "4 
to R.16 a month (12s. to £1 12s.). Wages ran from Rig 
to R.38 a month, but there was some piecework at which 
men earned from R.30 to R.90 per month. 


felling 
lnesy 
FR Tom 
ut the 


The following is an extract from a letter received from 
Russia recently :— © 

“. .. And now I will tell you about my trip to the Jumbe 

: r 
camps. I had a very long way to go, and when I arrived at the 
concentration camp I began to be afraid. I never imagined what 
the place would be like, the more so as we arrived at night, W, 
went to the authorities and asked permission to stop there a few 
days to see relatives who had been sent to the concentration cam 
They allowed us to stay one week and took us to a barrack {o 
persons visiting their relations. We stayed there seven days, 

I can tell you that if I were to attempt to describe all that is goin 
on there it would take seven months. In the first place there ig 
such an amount of building going on that you cannot grasp it all 
you can only wonder, factories and works are growing up like 
mushrooms. Of other buildings it does not do to speak; and all 
this is being done by prisoners. All the workers, beginning with the 
common labourers and ending with the engineers are, one and all, 
prisoners. So too are the chemists, doctors and all the medical 
personnel. There are dispensaries, hospitals theatres and a cinema 
and the artistes are also prisoners; the whole of the orchestra 
consists of musicians who are prisoners. In a word everyone ig q 
prisoner for various terms. There are many women, also prisoners, 

Everybody works at what he can and as he can, and I may tell 
you that life there in comparison with our life in freedom is not go 
very bad. The main thing is that one cannot leave or go where 
one will and visit one’s relations. I do not know how far this js 
true, but I was told that even the minor authorities are prisoners, 
Only the highest command, the guard and the G.P.U. are not 
prisoners. One must say that the discipline is what one would call 
‘‘iron.’? Everybody must do what he is told, and if one disobeys 
or is lazy there is punishment, which is generally to be shot as an 
example to the others. 

Isaw B He works in a saw-mill. His work is light, but he is 
sixty-five years old. It would not be so bad, but he is very depressed 
and is ageing and getting very thin. He looks quite an old man. He 
has begun to get round-shouldered and just drags along. He is very 
ill. At the present time he is suffering with his eyes, he has trachoma, 
He is getting very nervous. Regarding the food, I must tell you that 
there is no fat at all, nor any milk products. He gets nothing but 
dry bread. The ration is one kilo of bread a day. There is nothing 
to complain of as regards the bread. They also get one herring, but 
B-——— cannot eat it. Sometimes they get groats. They also get 
clothes, not cloth, of course, but made of coarse linen. 

The place is beautiful. For a hundred versts all round there is 
nothing but forest in which there are masses of people, all prisoners 
who have to work as much as they are able. I was told that in winter 
there are forty degrees of frost (presumably reaumur, approxi- 
mately sixty degrees below zero fahrenheit). If I were to tell you 
everything I saw it would take a very long time. It would take me 
100 pages to set it all down.” 


The letter ends with a request for sugar, butter, wheat, 
flour, lard and canned meat, especialiy lard, for there is no fat 
to be obtained at all. That is not only in the concentration 
camp, but outside too.—I am, Sir, «c., 





X. ¥. 2, 


PUBLIC FOOTPATHS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTAToR.] 
Sir,—We might add to Dr. Jacks’ Litany, quoted in Mr. 
Brewer’s letter to the Spectator for May 2nd :—** From barbed 
wire and notices that Trespassers will be Prosecuted, Good 
Lord, deliver us! ”’ 

My father being an inveterate naturalist, I early learnt to 
evade, defy or mollify keepers and other enemies who tty 
to prevent children being free of the woods and meadows 
which are their rightful heritage, so long as they do no harm. 
But the children who live on the edge of the encroaching 
towns, are naturally regarded as a source of damage and 
inconvenience and are apt to be turned off with rude words. 

How can we possibly rear a generation of lovers of the 
countryside, incapable of crimes such as leaving litter about, 
unless we let the children wander in the woods and meadows 
in intimacy with birds and flowers and trees and other wild 
creatures ?) How can they be educated. without this direct 
experience of Nature ? 

There should be Guilds of Naturalists, with badges for 
those: who can be trusted off the public footpaths, signed by 
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rs and Jand-owners as well as by the teacher or Guider 
Master who would recommend them for this honour. 
The badges should be given cautiously, perhaps only after 
me definite piece of nature study done at first-hand under 
por Dan Guild members with badges should themselves 
sentinels to see that no privilege was abused. Notices 
should show what trespassing means. ‘“ Quiet! Nesting- 
qime!” ‘* Look where you tread!” ‘Take great care of 
the-rare flowers !” ‘“Leave gates as you find them!” 
«Enclosed for hay !? &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Headington, Oxford. Kx. S. Woops. 
We are much interested in the suggestivi, and rejoice to 
hear that‘ something like it has been tried in Derbyshire by 
the local committee of the C.P.R.E. We hope to return to 
the subject in a leading article.—Ep. Spectator.] 


farme 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—1 would like to support the suggestion of Mr. H. Brewer 
in your issue of May 2nd, that each local council should 
eect finger boards indicating each recognized public right 
of way in its area. There is now, I believe, a very health- 
giving movement on foot called ‘ hiking,” (a horrible word) 
and to those of us who still thoroughly enjoy a country walk 
it is distressing to find so few to be had owing to the old 
footpaths being practically obliterated by under and over- 
growth and impossible to penetrate. There are two in this 
neighbourhood shown on the half-inch scale map as cart 
tracks, but no cart I feel sure has been along them for countless 
years! It would be a great boon to many if the councils 
responsible would open them up and by so doing give some 
work to the unemployed and afterwards pleasure to many 
Jovers of the countryside,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witham, Esser. IF. W. Brooke (Capt.). 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HUNTING 

[fo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—In your issue of May 2nd * Lover of Riding ” discusses 
the subject, but I find that he (or she) is only looking for 
a substitute as a sport. As a “ Lover of Animals,” this 
interests me but little. What does interest me is the 
question whether any substitute for hunting is available by 
which the numbers of deer, foxes, &c., could be kept within 
bounds by any method involving less suffering than hunting. 
Here, in the New Forest, I have made enquiries as to how 
the numbers of these deer are kept in check, and I obtained 
who had seen it done. Owing to 
the nature of the country a rifle cannot be used, so the deer 
are shot with buckshot. Now buckshot is not suitable for 
killing so large an animal as a red deer, and the result is 
that more deer are wounded than are killed outright ; and, 
be it remembered, were deer-hunting made illegal, it would 
be illegal to follow up even a wounded deer with hounds. 
I have satisfied myself that in the New Forest hunting is 
more humane than shooting. 

I went to the Devon and Somerset country and had a 
hunt with those hounds on the 11th ult., when they met 
at Cuzzicombe Post. IL had a look at the country, and 
found it to consist of hills and valleys, of woods of varying 
density, and of farm buildings and grassland where cattle 
are grazed. In such a country rifle shooting would be out 
of the question, so buckshot would again have to be used, 
and the result would entail great suffering. Now, as to the 
actual hunting—with fallow deer hounds pull them down, 
and they are then very quickly killed by the hunt staff. 

Now as to what I saw in the West Country. I confess 
that I went there thinking that with red deer, who turn to 
bay, a firearm should always be used to despatch the deer. 
Iwas struck, as a hunting man, by the tremendous efficiency 
of the hounds and the hunt staff. As to the final scene 
~when hounds ran up to their stag—I happened to be on 
the spot, so I quickly tied my horse to a tree and went to 
see for myself.. To my amazement, after what I had heard 
from the anti-hunters, the stag was already stone dead, 
killed with the huntsman’s knife. <A firearm, by the time 
it had been breught into play, would have taken longer. 
Some people suggest snaring as being more humane than 
hunting or shooting, so here is one experience of mine. I 
have seen hounds catch a buck that had had one foot torn 


an account from a man 


completely off in a snare, but that had got away wack to the 
woods to linger on in this wretched maimed condition. After 
what I have seen here and in the West Country I have no 
hesitation in saying that hunting is far the most humane 
way of killing deer in England, though in Scotland conditions 
are different and stalking can be carried out efficiently.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Daruinc (Major). 
Aldermoor, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I was very interested in the letter of ‘* Lover of Riding,” 
which appeared in your issue of May 2nd. The League for the 
Prohibition of Cruel Sports has always advocated drag- 
hunting as a humane substitute for animal hunting. Our 
opponents, however, contend that drag-hunting is not hunting 
at all, but simply a form of steeplechase. 

Mr. Walker King, the President of our South Western 
Branch, who formerly hunted with the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, also holds this view, but he has proposed a new 
form of drag-hunting which, he contends, is a real substitute 
for stag-hunting on Exmoor.’ He says :— 

‘* A proper drag should be scientifically laid with at least four 
layers, two mounted and two on foot (the latter being necessary to 
take the drag through places where riding would be difficult). The 
scent would be raised for checks, and so varied that good hound- 
work would be forthcoming ; also skill in hunting hounds, and a 
splendid gallop would be ensured, as the best line of country could 
be chosen, and farmers’ growing crops avoided. Blank days 
would also be eliminated. The keenness of hounds could be 
maintained by feeding them at the end of a run with the entrails 
of some animal which had been slightly scented with the treil they 
had been running. The scent would probably be laid by spraying. 
The fun of the hunt would be the pitting of the skill of the layers 
against the huntsman and his hounds, the latter being entirely 
ignorant of the line of country taken by the former.” 

Mr. King tells me that he has urged his old stag-hunting 
friends to give the above proposal a trial, but they have refused 
to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. Suarp (Secretary). 

League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports, 

101 Chandos House, Wesiminsier, SW. 1. 


POLITICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sir,—As one who knows Ulster well, I would like to add my 
thanks to you for the recent Irish Number. The articles proved 
of great interest to me as I am an Ulsterman myself. 

It has always appeared to me that the difference between 
North and South is a religious one turned political. Anyone 
who understands the meaning of the Twelfth of July will te 
able to trace Ireland's troubles to that one source. Those 
people who wish for a united Ireland are the very people who 
do not understand the country and its people. To-day we 
have a contented Ireland, Ulster and the Free State going 
their own ways, a different picture from that which could have 
been painted of her not so many years ago.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

D. McCrure CampBe.., 

Beechwood House, 41 Hills Road, Cambridge. 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.| 
Sir,—I went to the Ideal Home Exhibition being a seeker 
after ideals. But the Home evades me, it is always just beyond 
my reach, so I had to turn away from houses, and look at the 
lesser “* ideals” that go towards the whole. In this mind I 
wandered through the exhibition, and in so doing came across 
* The Living Picture Gallery.” At once I realised how widely 
‘ideals * vary, but surely those who lead in the forming of 
ideals should beware lest they lead astray ? 

I felt very much astray as I walked down that thin corridor 
of * living pictures ” ; for what purpose net will man use little 
sensitive living creatures, born for freedom and the open 


THE 


skies ? 

These “living pictures’ are small glazed compartments, 
most of them about two feet long by nine inches wide, with 
fronts resembling picture frames. The backs and sides of the 
compartments are painted to represent natural scenery or art 
interiors, and in each small cramped space live birds and little 
animals. The people who were gazing at them whilst I was 
there were not, I think, impressed by the cleverness of the 
represented suggestion, for the chief remarks I heard were, 
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* poor little things,” and ‘‘ they don’t look happy do they?” 
No, indeed they don’t ! The whole thing is the wrong ideal for 
a British exhibition. Are we to have these pictures in our 
homes ?—I am, Sir, &e., T. Fisner-SMitit 
(Fellow of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds). 
6 Observatory Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 8. 


THE MESSIAH JESUS AND JOHN THE 
BAPTIST 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—-That “ Evelyn Underhill” should have written this 
review as printed on p. 708 is to me almost incredible. It 
would seem, indeed, as if she thought there was ** something 
in it”; and yet anything more destructive of an’ orthodox 
view of Christianity can scarcely be imagined. She may well 
say that Dr. Eisler’s views will ** give the orthodox reader 
some _‘ disagreeable shocks,.’’-. I am by no means what is 
generally. celled -orthodox, having been brought up on 
Matthew Arnold and ‘** Ecce Homo,” but the conception of 
Christ as a ‘‘stunted- humpback,” a more contemptible figure 
than even Mr. Gandhi's as caricatured by Cumberworth, is to 
me positively shocking, to say the least of it ; and yet from her 
two last rather eryptic sentences it is difficult to discover 
how far she agrees or disagrees with Dr. Eisler: the last of all 
scems even to express approval. —I am, Sir, &e., 

Uplyme, High Wycombe. J. B. PENNINGTON. 

|Miss Evelyn Underhill writes: ‘I am equally distressed 
and astonished that anyone who read my review of Dr. Kisler’s 
book with care could suppose that I thought there was 
‘something in’ his views. His position as a scholar entitles 
him to serious treatment, and in any case mere denunciation 
often defeats its own end. But it seemed to me that a bald 
setting out of his thesis was quite enough to demonstrate its 
outrageous character; and surely the last sentence of the 
review made my own opinion quite clear.””—Ep. Spectator.] 


WILD GOATS IN NORTH DEVON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I think that I can throw light on the question as to how 
the herd of long-horned and white-coated gcats got to the 
Valley of Rocks in Devon. 

I was in Lynton one delightful summer about thirty-two 
years ago, and I well remember seeing a herd of just such goats 
being driven past our windows and along the road, to every- 
one’s astonishment. They were let loose when they got to the 
Valley, and allowed to go as they pleased. They were evi- 
dently filled with joy, and skipped up the rocks in all directions 
with the greatest energy. 

Nothing could have been more picturesque. Unfortunately 
they also skipped over walls or boundaries, and owners of 
gardens were less joyful on the subject, and we heard that 
difficulties ensued. Sir Thomas Hewitt imported them, to add 
to the beauties of the scene. I do not know whether they 
invaded his own beautiful and hospitable garden. Probably 
they did. 

I had been under the impression that they were evicted, but 
perhaps I was mistaken. Anyhow (having just read about 
them in the Spectator) I think that some of the original herd 
must have remained in the Happy Valley, and that their 
descendants are still disporting themselves therein.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., KE. F. Montrresor. 

18 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


A BroGrapuy or * E. Nessir.” 

I should be grateful for an opportunity of informing your 
readers that I am writing the biography of the late * E. 
Nesbit ’” (Mrs. Hubert Bland until 1917, when she became 
Mrs. T. T. Tucker), and that I shall count myself much in- 
debted to those who can communicate any recollections likely 
to be of interest to her admirers. All letters and photographs 
entrusted to me will be most carefully looked after.—(Mrs.) 
Doris LANGLEY Moore, Norfolk Lodge, Norfolk Road, 
Harrogate. 

A Book on Corowr. 

I propose to publish a documentary book on Colour dealing 
with all questions appertaining to the relations of the negro 
and the white races. I want to receive contributions from 
negroes for inclusion in this book. I want outspoken criticism, 
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comment and comparison from the negro on the present d 

civilizations of Europe, America, South America the We 
Indies, African Colonies, ete.—where conditions are best en 
Coloured people—individual documents, letters, phot vee ‘d 
from those that have travelled: and can judge of the attituds 
of diverse countries and races. The book will probably ioe be 
published until 1932 or 1933, but I am already collecting ¢ 

tributions to it. Texts, names and addresses of contributor 
should be typed or written clearly, and sent to the Editor 
NANCY CUNARD, 15 Rue Guenegaud, Paris (VI.), France, a 

Herons 1n LONDON. 

At seven o'clock this evening a heron, flying fairly low Over 
the houses, passed westwards down St. Andrew’s Place into 
Regent’s Park.—W. M. Crook, 6 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’, 
Park, N.W. 

Books ror S.W. AFRICA. 

A few days ago I saw in your columns a letter from 4 
professor in India acknowledging gifts of books made to the 
college library in response to an appeal in your review about 
a year previously. I am wondering whether you will allow 
me to make a similar appeal to the generosity of your reader, 
I am the head-master of a secondary and primary school 
of three hundred and fifty-odd pupils in the southern par 
of this mandated territory of South-West Africa. The 
children attending the school are of English, Dutch, ang 
German parentage; a large proportion come from widely 
scattered farms where conditions of life are very elementary, 
the parents are all struggling to make a living and have 
been faced with a very serious drought almost unbroken 
since 1928. Our school library is a very small one and We 
are particularly short of books on history, historical fiction, 
and good English literature. The administration gives ys 
a grant on the £ for £ principle for the purchase of books 
but owing to the poverty of the district at the present time 
it is almost impossible to raise any moneys by local effort, 
Any books sent to me per book post, which is the cheapest 
method, will be most gratefully received and will be personally 
acknowledged if the donor will forward his name with the 
parcel.—O. P. Tarr, B.A., Secondary School, Keetmanshoop, 
South-West Africa. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe ‘ Spectator,’ May 14ru, 1831. 


Duke or BEAvrort v. THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.” 

On Saturday last, Sir James Scarlett moved the Court of King’s 
Bench for a criminal information against the printer and proprietors 
of this newspaper. As we had no previous notice or suspicion of 
the proceedings, we had no reporter present, and are therefore 
obliged to have recourse to the daily papers for an account of what 
took place. We quote from the Morning Post of Monday, both 
because its report is the fullest, and because it cannot be suspected 
of any undue bias to the defendants. It will be borne in mind, that 
this is a statement only on one side; our defence is to come. 

Sir James Scarlett: ‘‘If your Lordships please, my Lords, I 
am directed to apply to your Lordships for a rule to show cause 
why a criminal information should not be filed against several 
persons, one of whom is the publisher, and-the other two are pro- 
prietors of a newspaper called the Spectator.” 

Lord Tenterden: *‘ A weekly paper, is it not, or a daily paper?” 

Sir James Scarlett: ‘‘ A weekly paper.” 

Lord Tenterden: ‘* I am so little in the habit of being a spectator 
of these publications, that I hardly know.” 


Pye 
TuERE was a soldier wise enough 
l-ven in fierce Homeric years 
To leave the wars: within his casque 
He let the silkworm spin and bask, 
And vines grow tendrils round the spears. 


One veteran village, Pye-on-Wold, 
Has such a vast Homeric sleep 
From wars and tumults, and a scorn 
For what this age of brass has borne 
In place of cities laid a-heap. 


There robins line the letter-box, 
Badgers ignore the mighty Press, 
Except for lining holes ; the swift 
Cuts coolly through a lesson’s drift, 
And teaches grace through idleness. 


The wires are washing-lines for clouds, 
Idlest when swallow-hosts decamp ; 
And with a disregard sublime 

For learning, bees have left the lime 
And swarm the never-lighted lamp. 


) , 
GEOFFREY JOINSON, 
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| THE LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 


| 
| Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman. 2 vols. 606 pages: | 
two portraits. 36/- net. | 
i= Sa 2 noble monument of devotion and scholar ship, carried on and | 
| completed by Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman upon the foundations built by | 

| 

| 


his father, is not likely to be superseded . . .” 
—Riciarp Cnurcn in the Spectator. 





| “, . These two volumes will be the basis of all future work on Keats’ 
| life and ideas . . .”—Life and Letters. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR. Vol. IIT. | THE EVOLUTION or ENGLAND 


By H. A. Jones. [With a portfolio of ; PoE . ; cy. 
42 maps. 23/6 net. Text alone, 17/6 net. By James A. Witttamson, 15/- net. 
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| 
| “.. . On almost every page there is matter is . We cannot think of another recent 
| that arouses the reader’s admiratién and | book in history that is at once so profound, 
”—Daily Telegraph. | clear and lively . . .”—Observer. 
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Jungie Ways" New Light on Tolstoy || 
By W. B. SEABROOK Literary Fragments, Letters, and Reminiscences 
Second Impression Selling Rapidly. The author’s par- not previously published. 
taking of a meal of human flesh in West Africa out of Edited by René FiiLép-Mitter. Translated from the Trav 
— curtostty ”’ has aroused much comment in the German by PAuL ENGLAND. _IIlustrated. 15 /- net. i, 
Glasgow Herald: “ A travel book far above the level Published under the authority of the Tolstoy family, i 
= bag i pereege = — gga Po this book includes among the literary fragments two Cart 
an in their mode of life. . : j 
He has been able to see far into their secret rites, and to P anys and a short story, The Dekabrists, which was in 18 
understand something of their religion.” obviously the basis of War and Peace. ‘The letters was | 
range over 60 years, and the personal reminiscences are of Si 
Work by Countess Tolstoy, the painter Ryepin, and others. then! 
WHAT IT HAS MEANT TO MEN | ei they 
THROUGH THE AGES Henry Bournes Higgins* fami 
By. ADRIANO TILGHER. ‘Translated from the. Italian : ‘ ente 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 7/6 net. A Memoir of a Great Australian Judge, by NETTIE what 
Times Lit. Supp. : ““A remarkable book. It reviews the PALMER. Preface by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. intin 
authoritative ideas about the nature and meaning of Illustrated. 10/6 net. says 
pone hog most ~ the civilized peoples of the world Times : “ Has a great and immediate value as displaying qual 
and the changes which the conception has undergone to his countrymen, while his work is still fresh in their 
in the course of history. It reveals not only a full : : : a 
knowledge gained by wide reading, but also the fruits memory, the high quality and eee ee of the cens 
of mature reflection.” intellect that prompted that work, and in blending with tad 
Sunday Times : ba <\ brilliantly written book. Tilgher’s the picture of a great Judge that of a widely read h 
searching analysis, carried up to the complex industrial scholar and thinker.” 3 
conditions of to-day, is of unusual interest. He holds aR 
that the thrift basis of capitalist enterprise makes: it P and 
superior to socialism in any of its forms.” History worl 
Social & Political Ideas of of Secondary Education* Oe 
Representative Thinkers of By I. L. Kanpet, M.A. 10/6 net. tur 
the Revolutionar Y Era* A study in the development of liberal education from * 
Edited by Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 7 /6 net. Greek days to the twentieth century. The education ‘ 
Spectator : “ Sound thought and good writing. Nothing of women is discussed’ and the main features of the er, 
cou'd be better as an introduction to that turbulent educational system in Great Britian, France, Germany, on t 
period which in so many ways resembles our own.” and the United States are outlined. A 
: h 
Prospectuses of books marked * obtainable from 39 Parker Strect, London, W.C.2 : a 
reli 
. ac 
FICTION * 
e and 
Dark Heritage The Earth Told Me - 
A Novel of Wales and America. By THAMES WILLIAMSON tha 
By SHIRLAND QUIN Liverpool Post: ‘‘ One of the most impressive novels mos 
CoLIn STILL (Sunday Express): ‘ Confidently, em- that has come my way this season. . . . a story of Alaska ho 
phatically, I call attention to a first novel of ‘aaa that concerns four. people anly—the owner of a herd of an) 
tional merit. Without doubt it will rank among the apapany! eden dangly 3.0 among: a See clo 
outstanding successes of the season. It tells a vigorous, it is 90 different —S ooamery egy : hi ip that f 
convincing, essentially modern story. It has a theme, I wondered how Mr. Williamson got hold of his theme. 
and an important one, triumphantly worked out. In LAURENCE OLIVER (Author of The Secret Image) : 
intent and in effect, this is a novel that explains the “Transcendently perfect in form, exquisitely propor- wit 
United States to Europe.” tioned. Love, treachery, vengeance are the core <j the ™ 
RALPH StRAUs (Sunday Times) : “ Mervyn’s career, both drama, but although the characters are few and the i 
in Wales and New York, is unfolded ah a wealth of stage small, with a super ertintry we ate given the ty 
i ‘ ; : full content of life. In. its compass and verity it in ; 
picturesque detail, and it shows very well the curious ight. b a Greek pl It i hi 
influence which the United States exercises over its ee ee hes 
immigrants. There is.a very good work in this book, — stu 
which is adventurous throughout and in places genuinely eag 
moving.” ; 2 
CLEMENCE eg : “ Her mixture of gravity and fresh- Murder at bal 
ness—gravity of style and freshness of outlook—is H 
particularly attractive. And she is original ; for she has W rides Park eve 
had the audacity to discover for herself a sane America, po! 
an uncxaggerated America—an America with charm.” By J. S. FLETCHER she 
Recommended by the Crime Book Society W 
Green Memory E. C. BENTLEY (Daily Telegraph) : “ [This is] ‘No. 1 w 
in the Case-book of Ronald Camberwell’; and that sir 
By M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW. 2nd Impression pleasant young man is certainly well started by Mr. 
GERALD GouLD (Observer): ‘The product of a Fletcher in a story that displays all his practised art in an 
singularly successful collaboration. I heartily recom- the weaving of plot. at 
mend the book.” : ; Sunday Times : ‘“ Mr. Fletcher has not only inventive ke 
RALPH Straus (Sunday Times) : “‘A distinguished piece skill, but a happy gift of making his characters real and les 
of work, rich and ripe, and really good to read.” interesting.” m: 
ou 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


Travels in India, Ceylon, and Borneo. By Captain Basil Hall. 


(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
The Aristocratic Journey. Edited with a Preface by Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessy. (Putnam. 21s.) 

(arTaAIN AND Mrs. Basin Hau journeyed to America together 
jn 1827, taking with them their little girl and her nurse. He 
yas a sailor, a grandson of Lord Selkirk, she was a daughter 
of Sir John Hunter, British Vice-Consul in Spain. Both of 
them recorded their ‘* experiences,’ he for the Press (where 
they gave as great offence as Mrs. Trollope’s), she for her 
family. Her letters are now given to the world and very 
entertaining they are—she had the knack of telling ‘ just 
what one wants to hear,” of answering just the questions that 
intimate and intelligent relations would ask. Writing is, she 
says, a rest to her, and her letters still retain their refreshing 
quality. * A triumph of effortless observation,’ her letters 
are often reminiscent of Miss Austen though much more 
censorious, for, as Dame Una Pope-Hennessy points out, ** her 
understanding was limited by her disapprovals.” Neither 
she nor her charming husband were capable of justice towards 
a Republic. In their eyes all loyalties culminated in a crown 
and involved a graded society. He being an able man of the 
world was a bit of a philosopher, she being a clever and rather 
wordly woman was a bit of a snob. A society which did not 
conform to her standard, in manner, voice, social regulations, 
turns of speech and thought, was a second-rate society, to be 
judged from above. All the same some delightful hours 
will be spent by the reader who will make himself at home with 
her, upon the exalted European shelf, whence she looks down 
on the home life of the coming people. 

A voyage to America was in those days something to be got 
through with thankfulness; no one thought of enjoying it. 
“Except the variety of being better or worse we have little to 
relieve the monotony of our lives.’”’ A ship, she reflects, ‘ is 
acapital preparation for America if there is as much equality 
in society as we are told, for here are Mrs. Cownie (her nurse) 
and I, cheek by jowl, all day long, always dining together, 
and pressing each other to a little bit of this or a little drop of 
that.” Eliza (aged fifteen months) was ‘“ undoubtedly the 
most sick person on board. Not a thing remained in her 
stomach for days except a glass of ale. She does not eat 
anything, but the delight in her face as she leans back her head, 
closes her eyes, and applies her mouth like a leech to a mug 
of any kind of liquid, is amusing.” 

Once on land the Halls begin sightseeing and party-going 
without delay. Mrs. Hall is intensely interested in the “ institu- 
tions’ which strangers:are instantly taken to inspect and 
expected to admire. The prison system was evidently far 
in advance of ours at the time, and we find her astonished to 
hear of a mental hospital where the treatment is one of 
studied kindness. She is amazed and delighted at the 
eager way in which penal and educational and sanitary 
conditions are discussed. “ But when you come to light 
ball room conversation nothing can be so ponderous.”’ Where- 
ever she goes the same thing strikes her. The men pre- 
ponderate, ‘‘ their jesting is coarse,’ by which she explains 
she means not improper but clumsy, and no one seems 
“capable of generalizing on any subject.”” The women 
“do not bear the test of evening dress.” They “ have no 

air.” They ‘hold themselves ill.” In spite of fine clothes 
and a profusion of ornaments ‘“‘ one could imagine oneself 
at a three shilling ticket ball.” She ridicules the early hours 
kept even in the big towns, the shortness of the meals which 
leaves no leisure for talk and the rough simplicity of table 
manners. 

There is in America no impression of gaiety, indoors or 
out. As you waik in the streets she tells her sisters there is 


in India and America 


no “mirth” and far less “liveliness” than in England; 
on the other hand there is also far less misery, “‘ not a begger 
to be seen.” She hears, she says, that the few holidays 
once observed are gradually falling into disuse. Everyone 
is serious about everything except, apparently, death! She 
has never heard people speak so lightly of the loss of their 
relations. The “ Sects ’’ amuse her, specially the ‘* Shakers.” 
Her religious sympathies are as much limited by disapproval 
as her social ones. The Unitarians attract, while they shock 
her. A Catholic service in Maryland is not to be borne. {he 
comes away before the end having had “enough of such 
mummeries,” though she admits the “ superstitions” she 
scoffs at have had in the old world their pleasing side. Her 
heart, however, is a good deal broader than her mind. The 
treatment of the slaves in the Southern States distresses her 
much. The masters live in fear of a ‘rising,’ the slaves in 
fear of the whip. The housemaid comes into her room with 
her face cut about by her mistress’s ‘* cow-hide,” and though 
there are estates where conditions are very good, they are‘not 
numerous enough to relieve the general sense of depression. 
She gives a very striking account of a conversation she and her 
husband had witha ‘“ driver.” He talked of himself with 
pride as “ worth” such and such a sum in his youth and 
sighed to think that he would pot fetch more than half that now, 
his natural force having somewhat abated with the years. 

All through the letters trots the little figure of Elizabeth. 
Her parents were warned not to bring her with them and 
never cease to congratulate themselves that they scorned 
the advice. During the whole fourteen months’ visit, even 
during long jolting treks across country in stage coaches, she 
is a ceaseless source of pleasure. She loves company and 
strangers, though “ she is becoming so fond both of her Papa 
and myself.” She will sit on anyone’s knee in any public 
vehicle and is by far the most popular of the trio. Constantly 
asked out to meals, she behaves with perfect propriety, and 
is “quite the child to please gentlemen, so lively, so 
intelligent, frank and bold.” Her mother’s pleasure in her 
success is increased by the thought of how much better 
dressed she is than other children, some of whom are most 
unbecomingly arrayed in “ red flannel throughout.” 

** Basil ” plays a less part than his daughter, but we get a 
very pleasant impression of him and welcome with pleasure a 
reprint of his Travels in India, Ceylon and Borneo, just 
published in abridged form with an introduction by Professor 
H. G. Rawlinson. The book contains very interesting pictures 
of life in India during the latter days of ‘* The Company ” and 
some remarkable scenes which Captain Hall witnessed at the 
court of the Rajah of Coorg and among the Sunnyasses he came 
across near Caleutta. The accounts of the self-torture of these 
devotees and their apparent indifference to their self-inflicted 
pain is of extraordinary interest—the Western world has 
completely changed its attitude towards such strange 
exhibitions of religious fervour. Disgust at the ‘‘ degradation 
of the spectacle,” the ‘strong desire to ameliorate the 
condition of people sunk so low ” are sentiments belonging to 
the past. But Captain Hall wastes few words in comment. 
He gives his whole mind to his vivid narrative and offers his 
reader only too much to think about. The Coorg chapter 
and the one describing a festival at Mysore are arresting. The 
pitiless ferocity which seems to form part of an Indian ruler’s 
notion of an afternoon’s enjoyment is again inconceivable to 
the Western mind. A bull fight is to this entertainment as a 
football match to a bull fight. The two books are in strong 
contrast to one another. The fact of their authors being 
husband and wife alone throws them into juxtaposition. 

CreciLia TOWNSEND. 
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Biography — History — Essays 


The Endless Adventure 3 F s. 


OLIVER, author of 


American Union.” 


Vol. II Now Ready. Tur Frrst PARLIAMENT OF GEORGE 
II. 1727-1735. With Portraits. 15s. net. 


“The second volume seems to me, if anything, even 
better than the first. Equally finished in style, it is 
more homogeneous in treatment. I should select the 
wealth of wise reflections and striking aphorisms as the 
distinguishing characteristic of this book.” 

—Sir JoHn Marriott in The Observer. 


“The author has not only mastered his period, but has 
digested and assimilated it, and then given us a story of 
his own, told in a leisurely, cultured manner.” 

—The Spectator. 


“Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on 


Vol. I. From 1710 to 1727. 15s. net. 
Reminiscences By Lord KILBRACKEN, 
G.C.B. 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


The outstanding feature of these reminiscences is the 
vivid and intimate account of Mr. Gladstone, whom the 
writer served as private secretary for many years. 


Strafford By LADY BURGHCLERE. _IIlustrated. 
2 vols. 30s. net. 


An important historical study based on hitherto unpub- 
lished MSS. preserved by Lorp FitzwiL_iam at Went- 
worth Woodhouse. 


“A memorable work, of permanent value.” 
—ALFRED Noyes in the Daily Telegraph. 


Good Neighbourhood | ana othe: 


Addresses in the United States. By THE HON. VINCENT 
MASSEY, P.C., LL.D., His Majesty’s Minister for Canada 
to the United States, 1927-1930. 10s. 6d. net. 


“These addresses by the first Canadian Minister to the 
United States are interesting not only as reflecting the 
tone of American and Canadian public life, but for the 
economic and other information about Canada which they 
contain.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





Garnered Sheaves 
GEORGE FRAZER, O.M. 


“Tt is interesting to note that although some of the 
writing here reproduced goes back to the -year_ 185, 
while other papers take us down to the end of 1929, the 
literary manner varies hardly- at all, displaying from’ first 
word to last the same careful ‘workmanship and the same 
sustained loftiness and largeness of utterance.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


By SIR JAMES 
21s. net. 


Studies in Greek Scenery, Legend and 
History Selected from his Commentary on Pausanias, 
by Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. Re-issue. 85. 6d. net. 


Skyscrapers and Other Essays. 


By L. B. NAMIER, author of “England in the Age of the 
American Revolution,” etc. 6s. net. 


“Mr. Namier has selected twenty essays which he thinks 
stand the test of reproduction in this form. Few readers 
will challenge his judgment. He is a writer who thinks, 
and all these pieces stand severe test both as to form 
and matter.’—7he Sunday Times. 


The Mercury Book of Vetse 


With Introduction by SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


A selection of Poems which have appeared in “ The 
London Mercury.” 7s. 6d. net. [Jmrmediately, 


A History of the 17th Lancers 


Vol. IT. 1895-1924. By MAJOR GILBERT MICHOLLS, 
late 17th (D.C.O.) Lancers. With Maps and _ Illustrations. 
30s. net. 
Previously Published. 
Vol. I. 1759-1894, By the Hon. Sir Joun Forrescvt. 
25s. net. 


Economics & Sociology 


Wall Street & Lombard Street 


The Stock Exchange Slump of 1929 & the Trade Depression 

of 1930. By FRANCIS W. HIRST. 8s. 6d. net. 
In this volume Mr. Hirst, a well-known English econo- 
mist, seeks to furnish an outline of the great American 
Stock Exchange disaster and to place in due perspective 
and proportion its main causes and consequences, and so 
to provide new guidance to investors and some new 
warnings to speculators in the future. 


Hard ‘Times ¢ The Way in and the Way Out. 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Director of Research of the Institute 
for Economic Research ‘and Research Professor of Economics 
of Northwestern University. 7s. 6d. net. 


An examination of what are the seen and the unseen 
causes of hard times. 


Social Politics & Modern 
Democracies By C. W. PIPKIN, D.Phil.(Oxon.), 


Professor of Comparative Government at the Louisiana State 
University. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net. 


A study of the social politics of England and France. 





The Tables Turned and other Imaginary 


Conversations with Classical Economists. By JAMES 
BONAR, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., author of “ Malthus and His 
Work,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Bonar explains that these conversations are concerned 
more with character and personality than with doctrine 
and history. 


Taxation: 


SILVERMAN, B.A.,, 
cation, University .College, Leicester. 


- 


Its Incidence and Effects. By H. A. 


Head of Department of Adult Edu- 
7s. 6d. net. 


“A book which can be unreservedly commended to the 
student who desires a comprehensive, but not too pro- 
found, discussion of the principles of taxation and of the 
characteristic features of the leading taxes.” 

—The Scotsman. 


XYZ of Communism By ETHAN 
T. COLTON. Illustrated. | 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Colton is an American who has lived and worked in 
Russia for long periods during and since the. war. He 
has set down in this book, without prejudice, some of 
the outstanding events and results of 13 years of the 
Soviet experiment. 


Problems of the Japanese Exchange, 1914-1926 


By JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Minister of Finance in the Japanese Imperial Government, 1924 and 1929-30. English version 


by E. H. pe Bunsen, formerly British Vice-Consul in Japan. 


10s. 6d. net. 


“Not only a very excellent exposition of the general principles of foreign exchange, but it also gives a great deal of 
intimate information with regard to conditions in Japan.”—Morning Post. 
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Land of the Midnight Sun 


f Lappland. Edited and translated into Danish 
= ° ad Translated from the Danish by 
7s. 6d.) 


i’s , 
aie Emilie Dimant Hatt. 


E. Gee Nash. (Jonathan Cape. 
NorTHWARD some two thousand miles from Stockholm, some 
two hundred from where the arctic circle cuts across Sweden, 
peyond the borders of Jiimtland, beyond the big mining towns 
of Kiruna and Gellivare, beyond even the Great Akka moun- 
tains of Lappland, is the Lake of Tornetriisk. Many miles 
long, it lies at the foot of the Abisko Alps and reflects, in its 
quiet depths, the varied colours of the northern sky. At 
midsummer, when for weeks the sun never sinks below the 
Jevel of the mountains, the lake is a changing mirror of 
beauty; and at midnight, when the snow-capped peaks 
turn faintly gold, it presents a sight which, once seen, is not 
quickly or easily forgotten. 

In such a country, and on the high fells which stretch 
between here and the Norwegian coast, Johan Turi, author 
of this book, has lived for more than three-quarters of a 
century the nomad life of his people. Seventy-seven or 
seventy-eight years of age, he was as hale when a friend of 
mine visited him last summer as on the day, early in 1910, 
when he finished his remarkable work. That twenty years 
should have elapsed before the appearance of an English 
translation may strike some as curious, and certainly it 
would seem to be a sad reflection on the enterprise of English 
publishers. Be that as it may, the book is here finally, and 
those who are wise enough to read it are not likely to be 
anything but grateful for its appearance at last. 

In England, I have found, many people are strangely 
ignorant of the Lapps and of the country in which they live. 
It is supposed, very frequently, that the Lapp is a kind of 
Eskimo, living a precarious existence on the ice-floes of the 
arctic, nourished by tailow candles and dressed all the year 
round in a species of elaborate fur coat. That, of course, 
is very far from the truth. Precarious enough his existence 
certainly is, but not for fear of icebergs and seldom for want 
of nourishment. The Lapp is a’ mainland dweller and his 
home is anywhere from Finland to the North Cape. Roughly 
speaking, it covers the whole of the northern extremity of 
the Scandinavian Peninsula. In these parts Lapps have 
lived from the remotest times, and to this day retain many 
of their primitive manners, customs and beliefs. Of these, 
curious and fascinating examples are to be found in Turi’s 
book. How exactly the Lapps first came to occupy this 
territory is largely conjectural. Turi himself says, ‘ no 
one has ever heard that the Lapps came to this Land from 
any other place.” But the modern ethnologist, no doubt, 
would talk Jearnedly of trans-Siberian invasion, for the 
Lapp is still markedly Mongol in type, from the almond 
shape of his eyes to the curled up tips of his shoes. 

Turi, however, is not concerned with ethnology, of which 
he has never heard, but with the story of the Lapp peoples 
as they were just before the War. And the first thing which 
strikes the casual reader, or the casual visitor to Lappland, is the 
complete dependence of the Lapp community upon the reindeer. 
What money is to other inhabitants of the globe, the reindeer, 
more directly, is to the Lapp. To him it represents at once 
meat, drink, wealth and currency. Everything that the 
Lapp does is centred round or connected with the reindeer, 
Butter and cheese are made from the milk; clothes, tents, 
harness, shoes, &c., from the hide ; implements and utensils 
of all kinds from horn and bone.. When a Lapp is married, 
presents of reindeer are exchanged. When he grows. rich 

his wealth is estimated by the size of his herds; and when 
he dies, his sons succeed him in their ownership. In addition, 
the reindeer constitutes the Lapp’s sole means of transport. 
Harnessed to sledges or laden as pack-animals, they bear 
their master’s goods, his tents and his children, across wastes 
of snow-covered ground, through swollen rivers, over almost 
impassable mountains. Small wonder that the Lapp, 
lacking any other means of support, is brought up from 
the cradle to understand the care and protection of these 
animals. 

And let no one imagine that this is an easy matter. Some- 
thing of the immense difficulty and hardship involved in raising 


and keeping a herd of reindeer is to be found in Turi’s pages ; 
but more—much more—must be supplied from the reader’s 
imagination. For Turi is a Lapp, and to be a Lapp is to be 
accustomed to hardships of every kind. The Lapp is brought 
up to spend long nights out in the open, with the temperature 
many degrees below zero, watching restless herds of deer, 
bringing stray animals back to the main body, frightening 
away wolves, wolverines and other beasts of prey. He is used 
to being out in all weathers, in blizzards and storms, and to 
travelling long distances over difficult ground when the 
reindeer migrate. He learns by hard experience how to track 
lost or wandering animals, how to combat disease, and how to 
find fresh pasture when an area is exhausted or the con- 
dition of the snow makes it impossible for the animals to feed. 
Of all these things Turi writes easily and naturally, with the 
detachment of one who has come to accept them as inevitable. 
Yetif anyone feels disposed to doubt the dangers and difficulties 
of such a life, let him read Turi’s account of a wolf-hunt on 
skis. Here is a typical extract : 

‘** When you are on skis you kill a wolf like this. You ski after 
it when the snow is deep . . . and when you have caught him up, 
you hit him with the ski-staff on the head, or on the neck under 
the ear, or over the root of the tail, or on the nose, just on the black 
nose-tip, which is very tender; in other places he will not feel 
anything however hard you hit. But the man must be quick, 
one who does not lose his staff or his skis, a wolf is very quick at 
snapping at the staff with his mouth, and he snaps at the skis too, 
and shakes them till the man falls off them, and when the man 
falls out of his skis, then the wolf leaps upon him, and bites him, 
wherever he can get at him. ... There is a special art—when 
the wolf seizes hold of a man’s arm, the man must thrust his hand 
into the wolf’s jaws, right down his throat, and then squeeze the 
lowest part of his gullet, and then the wolf cannot bite, and with 
the other hand the man must strike with his knife, and then there 
is no danger.” 

Many other passages might be added to illustrate the 
extraordinary charm and fascination of this book, but it is 
better and fairer that the reader should go to Turi and discover 
them for himself. There he will find stories of every phase of 
Lapp life; of childhood, marriage and burial rites; of 
hunting, trapping and fishing ; of “ joiking ” and the art of 
Lapp doctoring. This last he will find strangely compounded 
of common sense and superstition, for the Lapps are still 
strongly superstitious, and attribute many things to the 
activities of Uldas, Stallos and other quasi-historical, quasi- 
supernatural beings. But it is not, in the end, for its informa- 
tion, its stories, or its contribution to primitive mythology that 
Turi’s book is to be valued. It is to be valued for what it is : 
an absolutely undoctored account of Lapp life, written with a 
combination of simplicity and childlike naiveté which is com- 
pletely captivating. It is to be valued, in fact, just because 
it is Turiv’s Book. To read him is to come in contact with a 
mind innocent alike of subtlety and sophistication, a mind 
still puzzled by the difficulties of the written word, but bright 
with the clear integrity which comes from long and intimate 
acquaintance with Nature. There cannot be many books 
of whose authors just this, and only this, need be said. 

I. M. Parsons, 


A Great Peacemaker 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815. By C. K, 
Webster. (Bell. 25s.) 
Ir is now fairly well agreed that Castlereagh was one of the 
wisest of British statesmen and that he has been misjudged 
by later generations. The Whig writers of his time held him 
largely responsible for all the mistakes of Lord Liverpool's 
Ministry. The Irish, who have terribly long memories, 
denounced him because, as a young man, he had to induce 
the Protestant Irish Parliament to pass the Act of Union. 
Few historians, except Alison, have taken the trouble to 
examine Castlereagh’s true life-work which lay in directing 
our foreign policy at the close of the long Napoleonic wars 
and in restoring peace and harmony to a distracted Europe. 
But now that Professor Webster has completed his study 
of Castlereagh as Foreign Secretary, and set out clearly the 
details of long and complex negotiations, there can be no 
excuse for a repetition of the old partisan libels. In his own 
sphere, Castlereagh was obviously a great statesman who, 
while truly patriotic, possessed an international mind, and 
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ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 


AN OUTLINE 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


By J. G. CROWTHER. 24 plates and 130 text illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Designed throughout for the general reader (but not vulgarly “ popular’), avoiding technicali- 
ties, and packed with illustrations, this attractive volume sets out to show what science to-day 
has discovered. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and anthropology are laid 
under contribution; and an accurate account of the evolving universe and its contents is given, 











AN ESSAY ON INDIA 
By ROBERT BYRON. 5s. net. 
Brilliantly written, provocative, and full of insight, 
this essay makes India live for the reader, and 
tackles the problem of white racial superiority 

which is poisoning our relations with Indians. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF BEAUTY 


By ARTHUR SEWELL. Introduction by 
Professor L, T. HOGBEN. 8s. 6d. net. 


A contribution to the new humanism, written 
with speculative originality and wit, which deals 
with art and artists as the activity of living 
physiological organisms. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA 


By BASIL HALL. Edited by Professor H. G, 
RAWLINSON. 4 plates. 10s. Gd. nei. 
Graphic pictures of life in the Royal Navy of his 
time; a wonderful panorama of India, Ceylon, 
and Borneo; adventures in the jungle; events at 
a Rajah’s Court; these are the main ingredients 

of this entertaining volume. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By D. M. GOODFELLOW. 10s. 6d. net. 


A study of the development of South Africa 
from the early days of the Trek Boers, through 
the sudden growth of the gold and diamond 
mining industries, to the present day. 


CHINA 


THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILIZATION 
By NATHANIEL PEFFER. ° 12s. Gd. net. 

One of the most significant books on China that 
have appeared for many years. 
“Solid, informative, and useful.” 

—Week-End Review. 
“One of the best accounts of the Chinese revolu- 
tion one has read.”—Sunday Times. 


REASON AND NATURE 
By Professor MORRIS R. COHEN. 21s. net. 


A precise and rigorous analysis of the nature of 
reason, as the method which gives us science and 
knowledge, and of the natural and social sciences 
as the products of this method, 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


By WM DODGSON BOWMAN. 16 plates. 
2s. 6d. net. (May 21) 
A revealing life of Chaplin, showing the inevit- 
able development of his pantomimic genius, and 
his importance as a world symbol of the revolt 
of the common man against industrialism, 


LAGOONED IN 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


By HAZEL BALLANCE EADIE. 8 plates. 
10s. 6d. net. (May 21) 
A vivid and. detailed account of life on a 
“treasure island” of buccanecr fame, full of ad- 
venture, with much matcrial about the Bush and 
Virgin Islanders, 


TRAVELS OF 
AN ALCHEMIST 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 10s. 6d. net. 
The great Mongol conqueror, Chingiz Khan, 
summoned the Taoist Ch’ang Ch’un from China 
to the Hindukush. This account of his journey. 
apart from its interest for the orientalist, will 
appeal by its brilliant descriptive qualities. 


HEALTH & EDUCATION 

IN THE NURSERY 
By Dr VICTORIA BENNETT and SUSAN 
ISAACS, M.A. 6s. net. 
A simple, up-to-date, and comprehensive account 
of the two aspects of child development, bodily 
hygiene and mental hygiene, written by two 
acknowledged experts. 


APHRODITE . 
THE FUTURE OF SEXUAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 
By R. DE POMERAT. 2s. 6d. net. 
The new To-Day and To-Morrow book outlines 
a new sexual morality, applied to pre-marital, 
marital, and extra-marital relationships, which is 
in harmony with modern ethical thought. 


THE PRIMITIVE MIND 


By C. R. ALDRICH. With Introductions by 
Professor B. MALINOWSKI and C. G. JUNG. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Develops the theory that the gregarious instinct, 


arising in the racial unconscious, is the most 
potent force in the development of society. 


Royal Charles, by David Leth, the brilliant biography of Charles IT; Parade of the Living, by J. H. 
Bradley, the original study of the evolution of living creatures; and Cleopatra, by H. Stadelimann, the 
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vivid portrait of the world’s most ambitious queen, are selling fast all over England. 
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strove earnestly —even against his own colleagues, the Prince 
“Regent, arliament and the Press—to minimise the penalties 
jmposed on defeated France so that the peace might 
endure. 

In a previous volume Professor Webster treated of the 
seven years after the Peace of Paris in 1815, during which the 
Powers readjusted European differences at successive con- 
ferences, while the Tsar’s Holy Alliance waxed and waned 
and France regained her standing in Europe.- In his new 
volume, more important still, perhaps. because the subject 
has never before been studied so fully and so dispassionately, 
tle author deals with Castlereagh’s diplomacy in the very 
ctitical years from 1812 to 1815. He had first to form the 
‘great alliance which, after Napoleon’s Russian disasters, at 
Jast brought together overwhelming forces at Leipzig in 1813— 
Russians, Prussians, Swedes under Bernadotte, and Austrians. 
The outlook in the early months of 1818 was gloomy, even 
‘after Napoleon's loss of the Grand Army. Our resources 
were strained to the uttermost by the Peninsular War, and by 
the unhappy war with. the United States. Prussia was 
fearful of challenging her conqueror. Metternich in Austria 


was temporizing and ready to make terms with Napoleon. 
Bernadotte, as Prince Royal of Sweden, was demanding 


Norway—hitherto a Danish province 
from us as the price of his help. The Opposition at home 
was clamouring for peace at any price. Castlereagh’s 
resolute attitude saved the situation. The European Powers 
slowly realized that the chance of shaking off French domi- 
-nation must not be lost, though even after Leipzig Napoleon 
could have had very liberal terms, with Metternich’s assent. 
Castlereagh himself joined the Allied sovereigns at their 
headquarters in the confused campaign of 1814 in Eastern 
_France, and there had first to restrain the Tsar from marching 
:on Paris as sole victor and then to reassure him when he 
talked of retreating after Napoleon's success against Bliicher. 
-* What Castlereagh has achieved is really wonderful,” wrote 
his brother to a friend ; ‘* But for him T do believe we should 
have been off, the Devil take the hindmost.” The English 
statesman, keeping his head amid all the confusion and 
intrigue, persuaded the three Powers to sign the Treaty of 
Chaumont, by which, in return for immense subsidies from 
_England, they agreed to pursue the war to its end and after- 
wards for twenty years to guarantee the peace. But for 
that treaty, the Allies might have quarrelled and Napoleon 
might have retained his throne. 


and a large subsidy 


Castlereagh had won the first round, but he had harder tasks 
‘stillin the peace negotiations at Paris that followed Napoleon's 
Jall in 1814, and in those of a year later when the Emperor 
-had come back from Elba and fought and lost at Waterloo. 
The narrative is of absorbing interest, especially to a generation 
that has followed with close attention and not a little concern 
the proceedings of another European Peace Conference at 
Paris. It is to be noted that Castlereagh, with a few assistants, 
conducted the whole business on behalf of England in 1814, 
and that a year later, when Wellington was made his colleague, 
the Duke gave him fu and loyal support. Castlereagh had 
to consult his Prime Minister and Cabinet colleagues by letter 
from time to time, but in the main they accepted his advice, 
even when the Prince Regent and Parliament were most 


restive and suspicious. Throughout these anxious months 
the Foreign Secretary worked untiringly for a moderate 


peace. England was prepared to give up many of her colonial 
conquests. On the Continent she insisted only that the 


Netherlands, including Antwerp, should be freed from French 
control. Castlereagh did his utmost to. preserve to France 
what was truly French and to prevent annexations of the old 
kind that must lead to future trouble. He achieved his 
purpose in the main by securing the confidence and support 
of the Tsar Alexander. It was not to Russia’s interest that 
Prussia should be given unduly large territories on the Rhine, 
including Luxemburg, and Austria had no wish for Prussia to 
absorb the whole of Saxony. 

Even after Waterloo Castlereagh persisted in his moderate 
policy. He had no belief in penalties for the vanquished. 
He would not even have compelled the French Government 
to restore the art treasures brought to the Louvre from various 

_fapitals by Napoleon and -his Marshals, but the Liverpool 
—Cabinet insisted on this restitution. Castlereagh and Welling- 





ton were fiercely attackedin the Parisian Press. ‘‘ There is a 
delightful irony,” says Professor- Webster, “that the two men 
who were doing most to save France from dismemberment 
and ruin should be made the central targets of Parisian hatred 
at the crisis of their fate.” Castlereagh would not, the author 
thinks, have sent Napoleon to St. Helena, but here again 
English public opinion was too strong for him. Castlereagh 
had thought of detaining the fallen Emperor in Scotland. 
But his chief, Liverpool, ** had all along wished him to be tried 
by the French Government—and hung or shot by their 
orders.” The Prime Minister anticipated by a century the 
cry of “ Hang the Kaiser.” Happily, the monstrous and 
foolish suggestion was put aside in 1815 as in 1919, largely 
through the good sense of Castlereagh. "His success in bringing 
about a peace that was on the whole reasonable and that 
lasted for many years was, as the author says, * a victory for 
character. The other parties to the conference trusted him.” 
Above all, “ Castlereagh had the great gift of obtaining what 
he wanted in such a manner that others came to want it also. 
He had exactly the same ideal which Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
attributes to her father: ‘His own conception of a perfect 
diplomacy was always one whose victories come without 
observation.’ Castlereagh, who had inherited from Pitt 
the idea of a European settlement guaranteed by the great 
Powers, would not have been out of his element at Geneva 
to-day. Epvwarp G, Hawker. 
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Music from Leucadia 


The Yellow Placard. By Sylvia Lynd. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
V. Sackville-West. (Poems in Benns’ Augustan Series. 6d.) 
Poems. By Joan Adeney Masdale. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 
The Forester’s Wife. Margot Robert Adamson. (Dent. 6s.) 
Anthology of Cambridge Women’s Verse. (Hogarth Press. 
3s. 6d.) 
Ir women are still ambitious to triumph on behalf of their 
sex, here is agoodoccasion. Four of these books give us poetry 
that commands immediate attention. Sylvia Lynd is a writer 
whose gentleness and simplicity give her work a sort of 
Cowper-like quality. But she is a pagan Cowper, whose 
melancholy springs not from a sense of religious shortcomings, 
but from a too-poignant sensitiveness to the fragility of this 
world’s beauty, and the terror of the surrounding nothingness 
which she addresses as : 


‘ Intangible allwhelmimg sea! 
Night after night [ watch and mark 
The shadow of oblivion 
That makes all shapes and meanings none, 
And you and me.” 


Within the of this uneasiness, she makes her own 
happiness ; generous, tender and graceful. She expresses it 
through an ‘art direct and simple, never striking a false or an 
incongruous note. She has lovely little touches, such as the 
phrase “ honey-light of a distant house.” Her work can 
always be enjoyed, for it is not tarnished by contact with 
the literary world. 


prison 


Miss Sackville-West has a quality of magnificence in her poetry. 
It moves slowly, with that dignity peculiar to the first 
Romanties ; Gray, Thomson, Cowper, and even Wordsworth. 
With this she has a sensuous fullness that fills up the slow 
measure. One thinks, for comparison, of rich carnations, 
deep-scented and splashed with summer rain. She curves 
her rhymes over sonorously, and the music of her lines creates 
an overtone that arches above the immediate content; and 
gives the meaning of the verse an additional suggestion so 
that the reader becomes hypnotized. This double value is a 
thing she is conscious of : she sees it in the life and work of the 
world around her : 

** Much goes to little making,—law and skill 
Tradition’s usage, each man’s separate gift ; 
Till the slow worker sees that he has wrought 
More than he knew of builded truth, 

As one who slips through years of youth 
1e who slips through } ; ’ 
Leaving his young indignant rage, 
And finds the years’ insensible drift 
Brings him achievement with the truce of age. 

Beautiful work! Her poetry is full of that mood. She 

reminds me.of.an old country carpenter who glories in his 
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Sensational answer 
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BULOW MEMOIRS 


BULOW 
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THE KAISER 


Secret Documents 
from the German 
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On Sale TO-DAY 





J. M. BULLOCH 


in the ‘Sunday Times ’ 





“Bulow’s post-War view... is 
bombed sky-high. 


12/6 net 





BULWER 
A PANORAMA 


*‘ picturesque and witty’ 
Times 
‘gay and entertaining ” 
Harold Nicolson (Evening Standard) 


‘ sparkling rococo romance ” 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘a model of the art of biography” 
Cecil Roberts (Sphere) 


** flawlessly done . . . enthralling” 
Country Life 
Edward and Rosina 1803-1836 
by MICHAEL SADLEIR 16s. net 


THE FIRM QF CADBURY 1831-1931 
By IOLO A, WILLIAMS. 10s. 64. net. 


Observer: “ This interesting and instructive book will com 
mand wide attention. . . . The Cadburys’ effort to harmonise the 
relationships of employment has earned them lasting honour 


individual social enthusiasm in this country.” 


LETTERS OCF JOHN CONSTABLE TO 
C. R. LESLIE 
Edited by PETER LESLIE. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Times Literary Supp: “Constable endured all the nuisance 
of being an advanced painter, and this had the usual bad effect 
on his character. But his letters, even when unabbreviated, do 
not lose the reader’s respect or ever make one doubt his sincerity 
and honesty... . They are very capably edited by Mr. Peter 


admirable criticism of Constable’s work.” 


STARDUST 


A Tale of the Circus 


‘a stirring tale ” 
Times Literary Supplement 








** gloriously satisfying ” 
Yorkshire Post 
‘vividly characteristic ”’ 

Times . 
**the best circus story ” 
Aberdeen Press 
‘a first-rate thriller ”’ 
Daily Mait 
** all richly conceived ” 
Gerald Gould (Observer) 


by D. Eas MURRAY 7s. 6d. net 
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wood ; smells . i 
tools to cut and carve it. She frequently refers to this con- 
gejousness of craftsmanship, that very essence of old English 
life, where right use is the secret of beauty. 
« All things designed to play a faithful part 
Build up their plain particular poctry.”’ 

We see how well adapted was such a character to write a 
Jong poem recording the genius of English soil. ** The Land ” 
is to my mind the most perfect long poem written by an 
Englishwoman. It has no competitor, for ‘* The Goblin 
Market” is in a different category altogethcr. I have read 
“The Land ” several times, and each year have found a deeper 
pleasure in it. 

The Forester’s Wife is a long narrative poem recreating 
a tale of mediaeval, Catholic Europe. Miss Adamson gets right 
away from the modern point of. view, the materialistic 
humanitarian. She builds her tragedy out of the spiritual 
certainties and. values of that Age which believed in the 
yorthlessness of physical life, the certainty of sin, and the 
necessity of highly rationalized codes of conduct and punish- 
ment. Her heroine is a guilty wife who murders the babe 
resulting from her sin. Down comes all the elaborate theological 
and ethical machinery of the Catholic world and crushes the 
woman. The tale is set in a German forest-land, half real, 
half Grimm; and it is told with a richness of nature-lore 
and a variety of human characterization, in blank verse 
poth easy and flexible. 

Miss Easdale is a girl of seventeen, .The poems in her book 
were written during‘the last three yéars. The-eritic courts 
disaster—that should not worry him, however—in predicting a 
future for any infant prodigy. ‘These young marvels are so 

| often the grain that falls on shallow soil and springs up to a 
premature flower and a consequent premature senility. Let 
us look at the work of this young woman on its present merits, 
' At fifteen she says that she has found : 
“The true wisdom 
Of knowing I knew nothing.”’ 

A year earlier, she has already discovered the drama of 
adult life, and watched how : 

* Round the room walked the Duchess, — 
Looking at the perspiration gleaming 
On her husband’s brow. 

‘You must go,’ said the battered Duke, 
‘Or I must ; one of us must go.’ 

The Duchess lay down, 

And from a satin solidity 

Of cushions, frayed and golden, 

She spoke of marriage 

And all its madness.” 

This knowledge _is terrifying., The~critic -turns tail and 
runs, crying out over his shoulder to the publisher, ** Why 
hasn't Mrs. Virginia- Woolf stepped between with-an ameliora- 
ting introduction ?”” Here ‘is another bombshell into the 
adult world : 

*** Do you know how it feels,’ 

He had whispered to Grace, 

‘When one by order conceals 

One’s love ??” 

She uplifted her face 

And said, ‘ By what order ?? 

‘ One’s merciless pride, 

One’s constant warder.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ she replied, 

‘I know but too well.’ ”’ 
This is reminiscent of the elliptical genius of Emily Dickinson. 
The young poet has already a sense of rhythm, and her 
dramatic form is impeccable. Has this Young Visiter come to 
stay ? 

About the verses of the girl undergraduates there is an 
atmosphere of arty-shops, of leaping sandalled into the dawn, 
and of a grudge against the world of men. The editor of this 
collection complains that ‘ it is difficult for the outside world 
to take the poetry of undergraduates seriously”; and of 
“the unnatural modesty which trammels the brighter spirits 
in Girton and Newnham.” But these complaints might be 
lodged on behalf of all young people ; whose loves and troubles, 
enthusiasms and shy bewilderments, all so intense and 
passionate, none but themselves can understand. Only on rare 
occasions does a genius like Joan Easdale break through the 
clumsiness of inarticulate youth, and then the revelation of 
feeling is tremendous, RICHARD. CHURCH. 
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The Cooking Animal 


Cooking .Through the Centuries, By J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, 
(Dent.” 6s:)°~ iS , > ; 
The English Medieval Feast. By William Edward Mead. 

(George Allen and Unwin.’ 15s.) 

Proressor Arnswortu-Davis reminds us that anything which 
gives interest to a meal promotes digestion, and, this being 
so, his book and Mr. Mead’s should help good digestion to 
wait on appetite, even though we may be nauseated by 
many of the recipes quoted and so foreed to contrast ourselves 
harshly with the dirtiest feeders of the animal kingdom. 
Professor Ainsworth-Davis suggests that our taste for high 
game may be a survival of the carrion-eating days of primitive 
man. His book, which is a most romantic history of food, 
begins with chapters on cookery during the Stone, Bronze 
and Early Tron Ages. These, necessarily, are filled with 
surmises that are based on the discovery of cookery utensils, 
and are not particularly interesting to the modern gourmet, 
though the chapter on ** Romance of the Spice Islands ” will 
enchant all those who agree with Meredith that, “ A woman 
who has mastered sauces sits on the apex of civilization.” 
From this point in the book the author never ceases to 
enthrall. He shows how discovery and colonization resulted 
in more varied menus in all parts of the world, and he seasons 
his feast of knowledge with the spice of anecdote and 
quotation. He helps us to feel more respect for our ancestors, 
of whom Sallust wrote in 50 B.c.—* The poor Britons— 
there is some good in. them after all—they. produce the 
oyster.” In return for the oyster, we received from our 
Roman conquerors mulberries, quinces and plums, peacocks, 
pheasants and doves, cherries and walnuts. It may be 
considered that we were fully rewarded for our small exports 
to Rome, but the author of The Cook’s Oracle, published in 
1817, would not consider that we got more than our due, for 
he writes : : : 

“The true lover of an Oyster will have some regard for the 
feelings of his little favourite . . who must be so carefully 
extracted that he remains unconscious till he feels the teeth of 
the piscivorous Gourmand tickling him to death.” 

Professor Ainsworth-Davis’s book is .so packed with 
charming digressions, that his feat in relating so much history 
and comment as well is really amazing. His chapters, 
describing the influence of the Danes and the Normans on 
culinary art, and the six that deal with food and cookery 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century combine the 
economy of a textbook with the fascination of a romance. 
‘Towards the end of the volume comes an account of scientific 
work on food and its production, and a list of the food resources 
of the British Empire. 

Mr. Mead’s book, which is less technical, is much more 
discursive than its companion. It begins with a short 
chapter on English life during the Middle Ages, and then goes 
straight to the main subject of food for the feast. The 
author is, I fancy, not so good a cook as he is historian. He 
shows this in his disgust over the instruction given to the 
mediaeval cook for the making of herbelade—‘* And rub 
with thy hand all these together.” The italics are his own. 
But it is as a history that his book is interesting, and not as 
a treatise on cookery, though many of the quoted recipes are 
amusing enough. Here is one for-the making of Cokyntrice : 

“Take a capon and scald him, and draw him clean and chop 
him in two across the waist: take a pig, and scald him and draw 
him in the same manner, and chop him also in the waist. Take 
a needle and a thread and sew the fore part of the capon to the 
hinder part of the pig, and the fore part of the pig to the after 
part of the capon. Put him ona spit and roast him,” 

Perhaps the best parts of the book are contained in the 
long accounts of the ceremonial of the mediaeval feasts, 
when the peacock in his plumage decorated the table, and 
the crust coffins, containing live singing birds, were opened, 
and miniature fountains spouted-wine, and the pages carried 
golden bowls, wherein the guests might wash their sop-stained 
fingers. 

There is a section on food and health, which is mostly 
taken from the books of the old herbalists, who believed that 
violets cured headaches and nettles aided slumber and that 
eels hurt the voice. It is difficult to select for quotation from 


‘such a- companionable: book, but conventionalists: may long 
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top of every best-seller list. 


SAVAGE MESSIAH 


THE LIFE OF GAUDIER-BRZESKA 
by H. S. EDE 








“One of the most interesting books about an 





artist ever written.” 
REBECCA WEST in Daily Telegraph 






“Something incontestably authentic’ which 






should remain alive for long years to come.” 






FRANK SWINNERTON in Evening News 


10s. 6d. 









Second Large Printing 









The voice of ten thousand 
dead men. 


POST-MORTEM 
NOEL COWARD'S NEW PLAY 
“A new Noel Coward is born to-day. It should 
be a world-success.”—Daily Express. 








, or. . Daeg, , o 
Second Large Printing 5s. 













H. M. Tomlinson’s new book 


f OUT OF SOUNDINGS 


“Nothing that he has written is better than this 
last, for the theme is ideally suited to his style.” 






—Sunday Times. 






Second Large Printing 6s. 














The Bible of Big Business. 


} MOVING FORWARD 
3y HENRY FORD, with Samuel Crowther 


“Both in precept and in the record of experi- 





ence, his book is well worth reading and 






digesting." —Sunday Times. 


8s. 6d. 















Best-selling first novel. 


THE SHINY NIGHT 


“The sort of novel into which one is absorbed 





gradually, but so deeply that the book’s ending 






brings the sensation of a parting from friends.” 
—Country Life. 
Second Large Printing 75. 6d. 
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THE REALITY OF GOD 
BARON VON HUGEL 
‘Baron von Hiigel was the greatest 
theologian and the ablest apologist for 
Christianity in our time.” DEAN INGE. 
This final volume of the Baron’s work 
contains such parts as he had completed 
of his great work, The Reality of God, 
and also a study in Religion and Agnos- 


ticism. Edited by Epmunp’ G, 
GARDNER, F.B.A. 
15S. net. 


GA full descriptive list of Baron von 

Hiigel’s works, giving much_ biblio- 

graphical and other information, is now 

ready and may be had post free from 
the publishers. 


DID HOMER LIVE? 
VICTOR BERARD 
A. brilliant sketch summarizing the 
researches of a famous savant into this 
classic mystery. No one interested in 
historical controversy should miss this 
startling, revealing book. Translated 
by BRIAN RHYs. 6s. net. 


MARINERS OF BRITTANY 
PETER F. ANSON 
Uniform with Mr. Anson’s Fishing Boars 
and Fisher Folk on the East Coast of 
Scotland, which was one of the most 
unusual publishing successes of 1930. 
“Every lover of Brittany will rejoice 
in this book, a marvellously full account 
of the, Bretons as a seafaring race.’ 
EVERYMAN. With sixty drawings of 
boats and places by the author. 
12s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 


PRIVATE SEA JOURNALS 
ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS PASLEY 
“A really first-rate sea journal by one 
of Nelson’s contemporaries a. 
in the true Pepysian manner.” CLENNELL 
WILKINSON in . LONDON MERCURY. 
Edited by R. M. S. Pasley. Illustrated. 
16s. net. §Prospectus post free. 


THE NATURE OF 
ENGLISH POETRY 


L. S. HARRIS 
A new survey of the elements of English 
poetry that is quite out of the ordinary. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch warmly recom- 
mends it in his Preface. 5s. net. 


Prospectus post free. 
—>——_. 


Published by Dexr at 10 Bedford Strect, 
London, W.C.2, and obtainable at all bookshops 
and libraries. 
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“One of the most fascinating { 
stories in the world”’—at the cd ) DENT CH | 
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to possess 2 copy of The Boke of Curtasy, which includes the 
following maxims for table manners : 

*A guest should not spit upon or over the table. He should 

scratch or claw his dog, and if he has to blow his nose he 
aid remember to clean his hand. . . He should not pick 
teeth at table with a knife, straw or stick, or drink with, his 
uth full of food; otherwise he may get choked and lose his 
having his wind stopped. He must not tell unseemly tales 
le.” 





life by 
at tab ie 
it is impossible in the space of a short review to do more 
than hint at the many sweets and spices contained in 
yr, Mead’s great feast, but perhaps enough has been said 
to whet the appetite of the general reader. 
Barbara EvpHan Topp. 


Egyptian Art 
The Art of Egypt through the Ages. Edited by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. (The Studio. 42s.) 

Tax history of Egyptian art is seldom regarded as a whole 
and treated within the covers of a single volume; and the 
mere fact that this collection of essays describes a process 
which lasted for more than fifty centuries gives it a certain 
dignity and a power over the imagination which no separate 
examination of its various aspects could ever achieve. It is 
true that the process was not uniform and continuous. In the 
major arts of architecture and sculpture the division between 
antiquity and modern times, caused by the Arab conquest in 
the middle of the seventh century, is complete ; there is no 
sin that the builders of the mosque of Ibn Tulun or the tombs 
ofthe Khalifs gave a thought tothe temples of the Pharaohs, 
though they stood there plain to see. But in the applied arts 
the continuity is obvious and remarkable; the tapestry- 
woven corselet of Amenhotep II, here reproduced in colour, is 
closely akin to the textiles found two thousand years later in 
the graves of the Roman and Coptic periods, and a similar 
persistence of tradition can be traced in the other crafts. The 
anonymous life of the fellaheen changes with an almost geo- 
logical leisureliness. 

A series of admirable photographs guides us from the noble 
efigies of Khafra, with his hawk perched behind him, and 
Hesira, to that masterpiece of the Middle Kingdom, the little 
obsidian head of Amenemhet III, once in the Macgregor 
collection and now belonging to M. Gulbenkian, and the other 
portrait of the same king in Copenhagen ; and from them to 
the exquisite delicacy of the New Kingdom, realized in the 
shallow reliefs of the temple of Hatshepsut at Der-el-Bahari, 
and in the unique portraiture of El Amarna. And, as if -this 
were not enough for a lifetime, Egyptian sculpture could ‘still 
produce the green head in Berlin, which is here called Saite, 
though by some authorities reckoned to be already Ptolemaic. 
And still the tradition lived on; the wonderful masks and 
painted panels of the Fayum, unpretentious as they are, 
reveal a sense of the human individual so modern and so 
intense that we are forcibly reminded of the greatest modern 
masters of expression, El Greco or Van Gogh. 

It is not only the human side of Egyptian art that appeals 
to our taste. The abstract beauty of predynastic hard stone 
vases, the perfect taste of Princess Khemit’s tiara, the en- 
chanting appreciation of’ animal character shown in a little 
roaring hippopotamus at the British Museum, all correspond 
to various facets of the modern sensibility. We never feel 
that they are exotic or quaint or even mysterious, as we often 
feel in the presence of objects far nearer to us in place and time. 
They seem absolutely natural; we might have made them 
like that ourselves, if we had had the wit and skill. That is 
why we can never grow tired of Egyptian things. 

The art of Coptic and Islamic Egypt is curiously remote by 
contrast. We can appreciate the capital from Bawit in the 
Louvre, with its inverted flounces of stone lace, or the ivory at 

South Kensington with the Miracle at Cana, or the marvellous 
Fatimite rock-crystal jug in the same collection ; but they 
belong to a different world from ours. They might have been 
made by jinns ; the human hand and mind seem to have had 
ho part in them. And apart from these psychological con- 
siderations, there is little specifically Egyptian about them ; 
even Islamic experts are often hard put to it to decide whether 
a given object was made in Egypt or Mesopotamia or Persia, 
But about the art of the dynastic period there is no such un- 
certainty ; instinctively we feel it to be sympathetic, 


The chapters are written by various authorities ; this mcans 
discrepancy in style, scale, and outlook. Matters of fact we 
are content to accept; matters of taste we feel inclined to 


dispute. Especially we should be tempted to grudge the space 


devoted to Tutankhamen; the objects are, after all, very 
familiar, and with every fresh publication their meretricious 
virtuosity becomes more apparent. 
The photographs are very sprightly and ingenious, but 
they sometimes forget that their first duty is to elucidate. 
Rocer Hinks, 


The Growth of the Novel 


By Joseph Wood Krutch. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Krutcu is a sly dog. It is too late for him to pretend 
that he is not learned, however lightly he may wear his 
learning, or that he has not got clear ideas about literature ; 
and we are already convinced that he can write. So he 
tells us in a Foreword that “This book is long, but not 
pretentious,” and that he has erected no alarming critical 
scaffolding. ‘I chose the names of those who interested 
me most,” he declares disarmingly, ‘‘ those whose works 
I promised myself most pleasure in re-reading and writing 
about.” For once in a way, also, we have a statement on 
the dust cover that does not make us blush for the integrity 
of publishers, or squirm at the lack of modesty in authors. 

Thus, leading us gently through entertaining biographies 
of Boccaccio, Cervantes, Richardson, Stendhal and Proust, 
Dr. Krutch introduces us all unwittingly into the realm of 
penetrative and always good-mannered criticism, full of 
acute observation of detail, and directed by general ideas. 
And he is entertaining, not because he ever forces a point, or 
darts ridicule where ridicule is unexpected, but because, 
keenly interested in his subject, he is able to impart his 
interest. And though often profound, he never makes a 
display of profundity, after the manner of philosophers 
turned critics; he does not make a metaphysic out of his 
results. And since Dr, Krutch writes an admirably fresh 
prose, his book makes most delightful reading, which will 
give us just as much as we care to take: we can either pass 
pleasantly light half-hours with it, or plunge our critico- 
philosophic teeth into the hard gristle of aesthetic problems. 

The general idea running through the book is that * the 
novel has developed through a series of mutations.” Boccaceio 
was the first to show that ordinary every-day life could 
provide material for a work of art; and though he himself 
despised the Decameron in comparison with his now utterly 
unreadable works, this achievement was immense. Cervantes 
showed—again in a work he was inclined to be ashamed of— 
that the novel could unite the two planes of living, the earthy 
and the exalted. Both these chapters are admirable: the 
‘themes are well developed and lightly handled. Though the 
second is profound, it is never for a moment heavy, 

The chapter on Richardson is the most amusing. You 
eannot help making a figure of fun out of Richardson ; 
though Dr. Krutch does not descend to making an Aunt 
Sally out of him. But he seems baffled by Richardson, and 
does not make it plain to us why he gives him so honourable 
a position. That he should have caught bourgeois senti- 
mentality at the right moment, and made virtue so eminently 
worth while, might account for his success (he also provided 
all the titillations of naughtiness without sin, as writers 
of war books provide all the thrilling horrors while being 
impeccably ‘ pacifist ’?) ; but it does not explain his position. 
The point of Richardson—and this Dr. Krutch does 
not make clear—is that he increased, with Fielding, the 
complexity of the novel, by making it a picture of society, 
‘not merely of low life as Defoe had done, but of life where 
the feelings could be complex. He also introduced the 
dramatic element, as almost any letter in Clarissa goes to 
show. Dr. Krutch underestimates the reaction against 
Richardson, and does not mention Fielding’s (?) Shamela. 

We meet a Stendhal who is, perhaps, a little too simplified 
by the notion of the “ mother-fixation,” for here Dr. Krutch 
begins to apply the terms of modern psychology. And can 
a really good Beylist prefer Henri Brulard to the two noveis, 
vay three, not to omit the unfinished Lucien Leuwen 2? ** They 


Five Masters. (Cape. 
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are not in any complete sense works of art,’ we are told, 
apparently because they do not express Beylism so com- 
pletely as, say, De L’Amour. But. it is just here, perhaps, 
that another psychological notion might have helped 
Dr. Krutch out : perhaps when Stendhalcame to write works of 
art, he found that life could not be compressed into his system ; 
what was lacking crept in subconsciously, and completed 
what was absent from Stendhal’s conscious world. His 
claim to greatness, of course, is that he was, as he himself 
knew, ahead of his time: they would read him in 1880. He 
was before his time in trying to destroy triumphant romantic- 
ism. 

Dr. Krutch’s chapter on Proust is admirable and revealing. 
The Great Enlightenment, as he calls it, which came upon 
Proust at the party of Madame de Guermantes ‘(late Madame 
Verdurin) he claims to have been a mystic experience: in 
a sense it was. Dr. Krutch is extremely clear on the Proustian 
time concept : he points out how many sorts of good novelist 
he was, and defends the wholeness of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perduasawork ofart. Amongst Proust’s virtues he fails to notice 
only one ; his brilliance as an essayist, as in those enchanting 
pages on place-names, or on the power of music, or those 
disquisitions of Saint-Loup on strategy, not the least things 
written on the military art. Dr. Krutch’s book should be 
bought for the sake of this chapter alone: but the whole is 
altogether delightful. And if he sometimes repeats himself, 
in different words, as a lecturer rather than an essayist, he 
does it so pleasantly that it is easy to forgive him. 

Bonamy Dosrte. 


The Life of a Naturalist 


The Life Story of Amalie Dietrich, Naturalist, 1821-1891. By 

Charitas Bischoff. (Martin Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) 
NaTuRALists will probably recognize the name of Amalie 
Dietrich, though it is not so well known in this country as in 
Germany. Her work as a naturalist and collector is remem- 
bered, but few will know anything of her life, nor could they 
know it as it is here set down by her daughter, with something 
of the directness and simplicity that must have been gained 
from the mother, a‘ story so simple and poignant that it is 
difficult to believe it a true tale, and not a work of consum- 
mate art in the substance as well as in the telling of it. It 
opens in the true fairy tale style : 

**In the little Saxon town of Siebenlehn there lived in the early 
part of the nineteenth century Gottlieb Nelle, the pursemaker, and 
Cordel, his wife.” 

Cordel and Amalie, her ‘‘ Malchen,” out gathering mush- 
rooms, meet with the young wizard, who turns out not to be a 
wizard at all, but the youngest of a long line of distinguished 
naturalists, who falls in love. with Amalie and obtains her 
reluctant parents’ consent to marry her. 

The years immediately following her marriage were among 
the few happy ones which Amalie Dietrich enjoyed. Her 
house was kept by old Cordel, while she herself helped her 
husband with his field work, and in the preparation of the 
specimens which they sold to provide a living. In both she 
was an apt pupil. The first cloud on their happiness arose 
when Charitas, the author of this biography, turned out to be 
a girl, instead of the son for whom Wilhelm had hoped. Then 
Cordel died, and troubles began in earnest. 

Amalie could not manage the housework and help Wilhelm 
too, so she engaged a servant, who ill-treated the child and 
eventually proved too attractive to Wilhelm. At the shock 
Amalie left him, but returned after a year, her illusions gone, to 
continue the drudgery of preparation, and the long journeys 
carrying creels or dragging a cart of specimens, her husband 
always less anxious to take his share of the burden, her 
beloved child left in the care of strangers. Finally, on one of 
her journeys, this time alone with the dog who helped her to 
drag her cart of specimens, she broke down. When she re- 
turned, after a long illness, it was to find herself and her child 
deserted by Dietrich, who had accepted a post as tutor and 
thrown up the struggle of his hopeless household and his life’s 
work at the same time. : 

It was then that she also was tempted to throw up the 
work that for her represented the life of the spirit and to take, 
as her peasant neighbours. advised, a greengrocer’s business 


ee 


for a living, but she resisted the temptation, enduri 
hardships. Her work, with its contact with the intel 
world, and Charitas, now provided the only two emotions of 
life, and from the latter, left behind in Saxony herding 
she was almost completely separated. But her luck tamil 
last. Some rich naturalists in Hamburg, attracted } th 
excellence of her technical work and by her force ang ¢ 
plicity of character, found her a commission from the firm 
Godeffroy to go as a collector to Australia, and at the Sang 
time undertook the education of Charitas. 

The rest of the story, in particular that of the ten year a 
collecting which made her name, is told largely in her om 
letters to Charitas. One could wish that there were More gf 
them. They are full of such passages as these : 

** Don’t expect long letters often. I have no time for |g 
correspondence, as fortunately I have plenty of work in hand, Hoy 
Jong shall I be occupied in Australia ? We must reckon on may 
years. 7 
~ “You write a great deal about your longing. Does it Occur ty 
you that I also have my longing ? . . . it is not good to be for eyy 
wallowing in one’s emotions. . . . Send me a picture of what oi 
are doing. I don’t mean a diary; I can’t stand diaries, jy 
something worth recording doesn’t take place every day.” 

We have-pictures from her, who had once been afraid t 
go into Zelle Wood gathering specimens, of herself disem, 
bowelling a twenty-two foot crocodile, being rescued fro 
drowning in a swamp by a tribe of naked Papuans, sitting jy 
camp, surrounded by specimens “ whiles all kind of creaturg 
keep crawling in and out between my feet.” 

She returned at last, an old, shabby, white-haired woman, 
landing at Hamburg with a cage of eagles as personal luggage 
and found Charitas, to whom she had thought to be reunited, 
about to be married. But now she had friends and leisure tj 
work as she liked, and for thirteen years more she lived ij 
Hamburg, working in the Museum which she herself had largely 
filled, or visiting her daughter in North Slesvig, trampin 
in a beeline over fields and ditches to the church tower whic, 
marked her home. Before she died she was honoured as sh 
deserved. 
full desert of what it is not too much to call a life of co 
sistent heroism. 


The Wood and the Trees 


By Roswell 






Otway and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age. 

Gray Ham. (Yale University Press. 13s. 6d.) 
In the modern reader the tragedies written for the English stag 
at the time of the Restoration inspire, it is to be feared, not 
so much pity and terror as a kind of incredulity. There is 
something frenzied about their artificiality: they have an 
air of the monstrous. It is as though people had suddenly 
elected to play football on stilts. 

The tragic muse monopolized the service of no giants 
Otway is remembered as the dramatist of pity; for 150 years he 
had undisputed access to the susceptibilities of English audi- 
ences. Lee is remembered because (in the literal sense ofa 
proverb dating back to the morality plays) he out-Heroded 
Herod, and because he afterwards went mad. 

** Otway and Lee,” writes Mr. Ham in his preface, “ have 
been selected as type figures, who between them explain the 
salient characteristics of Restoration tragedy.” Few, prob 
ably, will quarrel with Mr. Ham in this exercise of his powers 
of selection. One can only regret that their application to 
his work has stopped short with this definition of its 
motive. Mr. Ham has overcrowded his canvas. Having st 
himself (he never really explains why) ‘ the difficult task of 
managing two personages as if they were one,” he conjectures, 
deduces, and chronicles with so many knowing cross-references 
to the gossip of the coffee-houses and the coulisses that the 
aim of his dual biography and the essential features of its 
subjects are annotated into obscurity. There are few specilit 
sins of omission (though one misses some reference to “ The 
Rehearsal ” in the chapter on the * heroic ” tradition). The 


With this life it is at last possible to estimate th¥ 
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evidence is all there; one can but admire the care and 
ingenuity with which it has been amassed. But somehow 
Mr. Ham fails to do anything with it. One looks in vain fors 
satisfactory analysis of what Mr. Dobrée called Otway’s “teat 
mongering ” : and since that is the only memorable quality it 
the work of either dramatist one can recommend the book 
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THE LOVER’S MANUAL 
OF OVID — 


By E. PHILLIPS BARKER, D.Litt. 
Illustrated by A. R. Tuomson 
10s. 6d. net 


A yersion, line for line, in the style of Pope, 
G «sentially modern in spirit and compact of wit. 


a 
LOCKHART’S 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
With Introduction and Bibliography 
iy M. CLIVE HILDYARD 
6s. net 


Revealing the “Scorpion” 
and generous enthusiasms. 
“.,. should help to put him, in the eyes of the 


present generation, in the position he deserves. . .” 
—Scotsman. 


as a critic of wide 


“ .. an excellent and useful book.” 
—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


wv 
= 
THE PRODIGAL SON 
and other Parables 
Shown in Pictures 
By THOMAS DERRICK 
7s. Od. net 
“Mr. Derrick is a fine artist who has rendered 
the parables in modern dress ... has executed 
his most original idea with the utmost reverence 
. one of the most satisfying and pleasing books 
that have been printed for years.” 
—Haroip Nicotson in The Evening Standard. 
of 


THE CITY KEEP 
A FIRST NOVEL 
By CHARLES MALAM 
7s. 6d. net 
, ie Malam’s style has the high merit of sim- 
plicity, and he compels sympathy by the direct- 
ness, courage and honesty of his outlook. Many 
readers will be grateful.” 
—GERALD Goutp in The Observer. 
. an extremely promising piece of work.” 
—Maunchester Guardian, 


a 
THE RECORD 


OF THE LOVED DISCIPLE 
By E. S, HOERNLE, M.A. 


A reconstruction of the sources of the Fourth 
Gospel, revealing an essential accord with the 
Synoptics. 

. we have followed Mr. Hoernle’s argument 
with intense interest... .”—Methodist Recorder. 


wt 
SWINBURNE 
A NINETEENTH CENTURY HELLENE 
By WILLIAM RUTLAND RUTLAND 
2l1s. net 


. has put us all in his debt.” 
—Sunday Times. 


HOURS THAT STRIKE 
Edited by 
CONSTANCE HILL 
4s. 6d. net. In washable binding 6s. net. 
A ‘Weck-End Book’ for the sick-room. 
a 


q" Mr. Rutland . 








BROAD STREET 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


OXFORD | 
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INDIA ON THE BRINK. 
By a A Britisu-Inpta MERCHANT. 3s. 
The object of this book is to arouse the British 
public before it is too late, to realise that Great Britain 
is coming face to face with the greatest crisis in its 
history and that. on the right solution of this problem 
of supreme gravity depends the fate of the Empire. 
The author knows his India intimately, having during 
his long association with the country ‘been in constant 
contact with members of all its leading communities 
and having traversed the country many times. 


SCHEMES FOR THE FEDERATION 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By Seymour CHING-YUAN-CHENG. Columbia 
University Studies. 21s. 
This book deals with the historical background of 
the forces of separatism of the empire, the movement 
for unity of the empire, the concrete proposals for 
reorganization of the empire on a federal basis, their 
arguments pro and con and the feasibility of. these 

proposals. 

Ready June Ist. 


THE SLUM: ITS STORY AND 


SOLUTION. 
By Harry Barnes, F.R.1.B.A. 18s. 


In 1931 there is to be a new offensive against the 
Slum. This book is for those who take part in it. 
The struggle is one which for a century has engaged 
the best people, and the way the attack has developed, 
the positions gained and made good, are shown. Last, 
but not least, the story is humanised by some account 
of those who have been leaders in the fight. 





P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER 
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Books of Importance 


THE PROSPECTS OF 
HUMANISM 


by LAWRENCE HYDE 
-Author of “The Learned Knife” 10s 6d 


“Interesting and‘ acute in themselves, these chapters 
are significant as showing how the younger: writers 
are feeling their way towards a more. integral con- 
ception of human nature... . Well written and 
attractive.” Manchester Guardian 
“ Impressive in substance and tellingly written.” 
Scotsman 
“May be commended to the attention of all who 
are concerned with the prospects of religion.” 
Times L.S. in 2-column review 





GOD WITHOUT 
THUNDER 


by JOHN CROWE RANSOM 
(Ready next Thursday) 
An American poet’s unorthodox defence of religious 


orthodoxy—witty but also profound. It supplies an 
answer to the denials of Bertrand Russell and the 
speculations of Sir James Jeans, 12s 6d 


SCIENCE & RELIGION 


The famous broadcast symposium. 2nd impression 
Cloth 4s 6d Paper 3s 6d 
At all Booksellers and Libraries 


LONDON: GERALD HOWE 
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Introduction 


POLO 


By “Marco” 


Offside Forehand Swing. Foreword by Lord Wodehouse Offside Backhand Swing, 























10 x 7k”. 19 Plates. 30 Diagrams. 15/-. Presentation Edition, £3 3s, 


The prospective player is “introduced” to every aspect of the game, from the choice of stick 

and clothing to the captaining of a team on the match ground. 

The photographs and diagrams are almost all reproductions or a diagrammatically 
“plotted” from slow-motion films, in some cases being taken in “ bird’s ’ perspective with 

astonishing effectiveness. The strokes were specially demonstrated by ‘ie two famous Inter- 

national players, Lord Wodehouse and Mr. Winston Guest. 

Those who occasionally attend games will understand, as never before, the fine points of polo, 

perhaps the most attractive of any that can be watched. 

















BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


By H. Clifford Smith, F:s.a. 
Ordinary Edition, £4 4s. Presentation Edition, £10 10s. 


The Perfect Present for Debutantes. 

















MEN AND BUILDINGS 


By John Gloag 


“MEN AND BUILDINGS makes of Architecture a tremendous and thrilling adventure.” 
—Architects’ Journal. 
true things, shrewd things and occasionally profound things are made memorable by the 
terse wit... this exhilarating book ... one goes on and on with it, quoting bits aloud .. .” 
—S pectator. 
one of the most instructive and stimulating books on Architecture, in its wider aspects, 
which has yet appeared.”—A/anchester Guardian. 
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HOUNDS WILL MEET 


By Richard Ball (author of “ Broncho ”’) 
16 Pencil Drawings by Lionel Edwards. 10/6. 


“This is a delightful book . . . has made a study of these varied characters with 
considerable shrewdness . . . The Bruiser is one of the most brilliant sketches 
Mr. Edwards has ever done.”—Yorkshire Post. 
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<-onomy and Naval Security. By Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond. (Benn. 8s. 6d.) 
pook is a first-rate contribution to the controversy on 
pi reduction. It is not a thing projected from the brain 
ig sentimentalist. Sir Herbert Richmond is a. profound 
Set of naval warfare, as his books Naval Warfare and 
Ney in India, besides his work as Commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College and Naval War College, have 
roved. As a naval officer he will not permit himself to be 
ised with any scheme that does not prumise “ security,” 
put he is convinced that security can be obtained as easily 
with an agreed reduction in the size of capital ships as in 
any other way. Such a reduction would mean great economy, 
ind we heartily agree with him that the nation which has 
most in hand financially is the safest nation. It is too often 
forgotten that financial reserves and good credit are among 
the soundest weapons of defence. Sir Herbert does not 
pretend that naval economy is enough by itself, but he does 
int out what a large proportion of expenditure goes to 
building unnecessarily great “fighting” ships. A capital 
ship means only the most powerful sort of ship. If all the 
naval nations fixed a maximum size for capital ships obviously 
no nation would be weaker than before relatively to the 
others. 

Sir Herbert is sceptical of the methods adopted by the 
international naval conferences. He thinks that they begin 
at the wrong end in their attempt to draw up a common set 
of rules. He argues that fair common rules are unattainable, 
as every nation knows what its own needs are and nobody 
else can tell it or convince it. We do not altogether join 
in that scepticism, for the conferences are largely striving 
after a political expression of a naval theory, and if statesmen 
and parliaments get answers that satisfy them the necessary 
atmosphere of confidence, making for peace, is created. 
The Kellogg Pact bans war as an instrument of policy. 
Behind all the conferences, therefore, is. the simple question 
‘whether the Pact is intended seriously or not. If it is there 
cannot be much wrong with conferences even though their 
terms may be clumsy and often irrelevant to the real tech- 
nical naval difficulties. It is a point of cardinal importance, 
however, which concerns statesmen and admiralties alike, 
that common ground for ali nations can apparently be 
found in a much smaller agreed size for capital ships. Even 
if every nation were left free to build up to a-total-strength 
which would satisfy its own conception of its needs there 
would still be a very great economy if the largest ship were 
only, say, a little over 6,000 tons. 

’ We always thought that the introduction of the ‘ Dread- 
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Majestic 

Elizabeth Fry’s Journeys on the Continent, 1840-41, from a 
' Diary kept by her niece, Elizabeth Gurney. Edited, with 

an Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson, and a Foreword by 

the Rt. Hon. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Bart., G.C.M.G. (The 

Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
Tur portrait of Elizabeth Fry which most of us have in 
mind is, I suppose, either that of. the pleasure-loving girl 
abruptly turned to austerity of life, or that of the intrepid 
woman facing the half brutalized criminals of Newgate in the 
power of an unconquerable love. Sir: Maurice de Bunsen’s 
fruitful search among family papers has put us in possession 
‘of another picture—the majestic and deeply venerated figure 
of “Our Aunt” at the age of sixty, famous all over the 
world as preacher, reformer and philanthropist ; an imposing 
personality whose Continental tours had something of the 
character of a royal progress, coloured by the grave interests 
and supported by the solid comforts of Quaker life. These 
tours, which were undertaken partly to promote the reform 
of Continental prisons, partly to press the abolition of slavery, 
passed through the Netherlands, Germany, and Denmark, 
leaving a trail of tracts behind. Mrs. Fry was usually sup- 
ported upon them by relatives, whose willing attitude of 
admiring subservience does credit to their humility of soul. 
“Tam the hem of Aunt’s garment,” says Elizabeth Gurney, 
the young and lively diarist of this delightful book. Frankly 
worn out at times by the rigours of nineteenth-century 
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nought,’ which by making the smaller ships obsolete wiped 
out the immense British superiority and allowed Germany 
to start a fresh competition with us on equal terms, was a 
blunder. Sir Herbert thinks so, too. Let us correct this 
blunder and get back to the smaller ship. He also thinks 
that a comparable blunder was made at the end of the War 
when Great Britain set up a “One Power” standard and 
built capital ships larger than ever. . ‘* One Power” meant 
nothing if it did not mean the United States. By tactless- 
ness we provoked to competition the most friendly of all 
Powers and intensified a disposition which her experts already 
had to rely on big ships. Sir Herbert thinks that a 6,500 ton 
capital ship is large enough for anybody, but he says that 
if it should be politically impracticable to amend the naval 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, the largest ship still need 
not be more than 10,000 tons and the largest cruiser about 
6,500 tons. : 

We have not space to discuss in detail all the professional 
objections to Sir Herbert’s proposal. He answers them one 
by one. We fear that a worse obstacle than technical doubts 
at home is the reliance of the United States upon ships of 
considerable sea-keeping capacity, in other words on large 
ships. Although Great Britain is partly to blame for that 
we need not presume failure in any advance we might make 
to the country which launched the Kellogg Pact. - 

Sir Herbert has written a book which may mark, and we 
certainly think ought to mark, a turning point in inter- 
national naval relations. We congratulate him unreservedly 
upon it and hope that it will be read all over the world. He 
is a man of firm faith and a high sense of public duty. He 
has evidently suffered for this sense of duty. He is unem- 
ployed at present and the quotations from Burke and Charles 
Napier which he places at the beginning of his book indicate 
that he attributes the wrath of the Admiralty to his writing 
on smaller capital ships. The public will, we hope, judge 
him very differently. He poses a question which is every 
man’s affair. He has departed from technical erudition 
and written a book which a child could understand. We 
suggest that here is an issue of the utmost moment which 
demands confirmation or denial both professional and non- 
professional. Admiral Richmond is either right or wrong, 
but the complete answer can be given neither by statesmen 
nor by seamen, but should come from an impartial tribunal 
trained in the sifting of evidence... We shquld like to see a 
committee of inquiry presided over by, say, Sir John Simon, 
His inquiry into the wreck of * R.101’ provided a_ perfect 
example of the judicial mind illuminating the mazes of the 
expert. 


Goodness 


travel, the continuous strain of propaganda and “ soirées ” 
and visiting of countless prisons, she records with contentment 
that ‘* Our wonderful Aunt is so helped on from hour to 
hour that nothing seems to fail her.” Nevertheless there 
were moments when Elizabeth felt justified in a certain 
exercise of tact : ‘“*‘ When there is a chance of their not fixing 
to visit any place that I much wish to see, then I put in a 
word, ‘a very interesting place,’ ‘a beautiful prison there, 
Aunt’ . ...-which generally -has the desired effect.” But 
Samuel Gurney her father—less continuously in earnest 
than the great reformer—seldom allowed his own tastes and 
wishes to appear : 

‘* Papa is so good in giving up his natural love of seeing everything 

to go after good objects and helping our Aunt. Always bright and 
cheerful and loved wherever he goes. Aunt . . . finds little time 
for writing. She has begun one letter and written as far as * My 
dearest Husband,’ but she gives up adding another word.” 
This passage provokes thought on the secondary characters of 
vocation, especially as related to family life. Though she 
never managed to finish her letter to her husband, Mrs. Fry 
was always ready with an edifying discourse ** mixed with 
a stream of love and tender interest”; and displayed an 
energy which some may find a little disconcerting in seeking 
contacts with royal personages and ‘“ the most considerable 
people ” in the countries through which she passed. 

“lhe Royal carriage was waiting at the bottom of the long dark 
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flight of steps that leads into the open Court and if you could but 
have seen Her Royal Highness first handed in and then her daughter 
and lastly our honoured Aunt! Oh it wasa sight! Four Blue and 
Gold footmen. ‘An immense gold crown and a W. (Prince William) 
worked in on the Scarlet Hammercioth and plated harness. Our 
Aunt looked like a Princess herself in a beautiful full silk cloak that 
Papa has given her and Price and I have managed to have made for 
her here and then a pair of light gloves and new cap. She looks 
fit for any Court in Europe. They pranced off in fine style and wo 
followed as their humble servants in our own carriage.”’ 

But even in such exalted surroundings Quaker principles 
were upheld, especially by the delightful and simple-hearted 
Samuel Gurney. ‘“ How I wish you could have seen Papa 
with the princess on his arm and leading the way, of course, 
before everybody, hat on head, amidst all the bowing and 
bare-headed gentlemen that surrounded her.” The young 
Elizabeth, keenly observant, as her excellent pencil sketches 
show, missed little that was amusing and significant in these 
scenes: at the Berlin Court, where ‘* our ever-ready-to-do- 
good Aunt” said politely, ‘‘ Will the Prince and Princesses 
allow a moment for Prayer?” ; at the Hague, where it was 
** evident that the Queen wished for a good gossip with Aunt 
but was rather awed by the King’s presence”? ; at Hamburg, 
where, with scanty German ‘we blunder on, Amusing our- 
selves and the People,” and ‘* Aunt stands by and looks 
sermons to them.” 

The same delighted interest and descriptive power are freely 
spent over the outward circumstances of the tour: food, in 
which the whole party are keenly interested ; German beds, 
so perfectly described in Isaiah XXVIII. 20, that * it is almost 
a proof that the Prophet must have travelled in these parts ” ; 
the life of the various cities; the religious buildings and 
practices. It was disappointing to find the Moravians, with 
their serious views, wasted their time on embroidery and toy- 
making. On the other hand, though the reaction of the 
Quaker party to Catholic customs is adverse and intense— 
‘It is difficult to believe such delusion at this enlightened 
age !*°—full justice is done to the work and spirit of the 
Sisters of Charity and Béguines. Even apart from the fresh 
light which it casts on the last years of the great ancestress 
of the present Bishops of Winchester and Croydon, Elizabeth 
Gurney’s diary, revealing in every page the charm and intelli- 
gence of its writer, is a real addition to the small group of 
human documents which preserve for us the spirit and the 
experiences of mid-nineteenth-century travel. 

EVELYN UNDERUWILL 


The Best Policy 


Out of Soundings. By H. M. Tomlinson. 6s.) 
AN essay is evidence of character. Whatever its mood 
or purpose, it is the most directly personal form of literary 
expression outside poetry. If it is not always true that we 
know a writer best through his essays, it is often his essays 
that embolden us to label him, as we label an actor whom we 
have watched t@rough a season of repertory. Mr. Tomlinson 
is out of the common run of essayists and a difficult man 
to tag. His writing leaves no heavy, characteristic foot- 
prints in the dusts of definition. But there is one incidental 
quality which dogs the reader through his latest book, as a 
small wind singing in telegraph wires dogs one down a road. 
It deserves the attention which it never demands. It is 
hones y. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s prose has always been proof against cor- 
ruption. It is individual without being mannered. It owes 
extraordinarily little to allusion. Its strength is native to 
it, partaking not at all of that gritty coherence which sometimes 
earns praise for economy where there is only poverty to pity. 
His mastery of words is a benevolent despotisin; we never 
hear the crack of the ring-master’s whip. He is so seemingly 
careless of effect that even when he achieves it by methods 
which we associate with the theatricalism of prose we never 
suspect him of trying to impress. As for instanee when he 
writes of a Spanish galleon ** full of dignity and wounded 
men.” On Mr. Tomlinson’s page the hendiadys is fresh and 
forceful, no mere trick; a lesser, cleverer writer would have 
dulled our palate for such things. 

His matter reflects the honesty of his manner. Mr. 
Tomlinson does not start thinking for himself where other 
men have left off. Just as his words march with only ‘the 
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iron rations of reminiscence and allusion, so his thoughts 
not seek in the thoughts of other men those spring. th 
nine-pins, and vaulting-horses which so enliven the men 
exercises of the average essayist.. Mr. Tomlinson 20€s 
whole way with his own ideas. You see this most dl 
when he writes of subjects less commonly handled in literature 
than in journalism—his first experience of the talkies for 
instance, or his first venture on skis. He approaches t 
things wit . the same deep and genuine curiosity with Which by 
approaches owls, or the poet’s place in the state. The result 
is something infinitely better worth reading than the de 
determined conceits of the writer who plays down to his 
subject.. It is typical of Mr. Tomlinson that a reference tj 
the Pilgrim’s Progress in connexion with the talkies Clinche, 
an argument, not a jeu d’esprit. 

These essays are more various in subject than in mood, 
‘*A Footnote to the War-books”’ is disappointing until jt gets 
down to detail and neatly hamstrings rhetoric strutting a 
“ great prose” in a politician’s history of the War; then 
follows what I believe to be the first just assessment of Mp 
Blunden’s ‘** Undertones of War ’’—a fine and delicate EXETCIge 
in appreciation. ‘* The Turn of the Tide ” is a lovely, hauntj 
parable of the transitory. But most of the pieces achiey 
indirectly a more general scope. Whether he is exploding 
“the dreary legend of the ‘ bluff sea-dog’”’ or Considering 
petrol as the demon-lover of our day, Mr. Tomlinson writs 
with his head in the present and his heart in the past. Hej 
not ashamed of his regrets ; he is wistful within reason, Ij 
does not needlessly complain of what the machine age jg 
doing to England, * for it would be just as foolish to complain 
of the untimeliness of a phase of the moon.” He sees that yw 
are lost and unhappy among all our discoveries. “ There js 
harder travelling now than kept Marco Polo so long from his 
home.” But machinery, ultimately, is not a tyrant, but q 
toy. A day will come when it will be discarded, as children 
jettison the bright, curious, but unsatisfying things which they 
have grown too wise to love. ‘“ There will be more adventu. 
ing and exploring, and in another direction. 
find, has other probabilities and meanings. 
fairer temples to gods more gracious.” 

Mr. Tomlinson will not soon be forgotten as a writer. 
be good if he is one day recalled as a prophet. 

PETER FLEmng, 
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The English Conquistador 

Clive. By R. J. Minney. 16s.) 
In his biography of Clive Mr. Minney has spoilt a great story 
by over-emphasis. His book is a peculiarly irritating exampk 
of the kind of biography which is increasingly prevalent 
to-day, and which is the outcome of Mr. Lytton Strachey’ 
revolt against the decorous standard biography which the 
nineteenth century dedicated to its heroes after their death, 

Mr. Strachey’s genius has more than justified his departure 
from the standard biography upon which his own work is s0 
brilliant and living a criticism. Mr. Minney, unfortunately, 
has fallen rather badly between the two stools of biography 
and fiction. The style in which he writes his account of 
Clive’s career is exaggerated, perfervid, and strangely remin- 
iscent of the three-volume novels which appeared in the 
’eighties and ‘nineties of the last century. Clive’s life was 
in itself one of the greatest melodramas of history. There 
is not the slightest reason to tell it in the melodramatic terms 
which Mr. Minney employs. The sheer facts of the carcet 
of the man who established and consolidated British rule in 
India speak for themselves. Clive’s destiny was in itself s 
turbulent and tempestuous that, of all things, sobriety is the 
essential quality which any biographer of his should possess. 
It happens to be the one quality in which Mr. Minney is 
evidently lacking. He has a real enthusiasm for his subject 
and displays, not only an understanding of its broader aspects, 
but an imaginative sympathy for his hero. He has also been 
extremely diligent in unearthing all the documentary evidence 
which exists in regard to Clive’s career. But he ruins the 
effect of these good qualities by the method in which he 
presents his materials. 

On his opening page one realizes that the book is going 
to be that kind of cross between a novel and a biography 
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a ~~ 
« which the author permits himself quite unwarranted 
ws of imagination in his reconstruction of the events. Mr- 
*. begins with the account of an illness from which 
di nearly died in early childhood : 
« gickness smote the smile of Christmas from the pale lips of the 
‘tl ‘brown-headed boy. ‘The smile had hovered in restless ex- 
” wey for weeks, but to-day the fragrance of the heaped toys 
cic through the unopened parcels and was overwhelmed 
aig hot scent of new medicines. . . . But the world seemed 
by neerned. In London at that: hour George the Second, who had 
bo but a year on the throne, was bumping his gross figure up and 
pa Rotten Row on a large, ungainly horse. . In France the 
do eon-year-old Louis the Fifteenth, who had a twelvemonth 
‘alors announced his resolve to rule in person, sat limply ina chair 
{ gold and rich brocade while lackeys draped silks and satins about 
linche, vicslight. effeminate form, preparatory to mass. In India Muhammad 
Shah, latest of the jack-in-the-boxing successors of the Grand 





Moghuls, indulged in pompous pageantry with belled and bejewelled 
Mood, elephants, to blind the multitudes to his attenuated power. Not 
it gets HP one of these knew of the limp, dying child in a little railed cot 
ing Pe in his uncle’s Manchester home ; nor, knowing of him, would they 


have spared an instant’s anxiety for his welfare. He was no more 
there to them than any of the 47 per cent. of children who at that time 


Of Mr, & died before attaining the age of five. But the crisis past, this child 
XETCige three, his name Robert Clive, lived to alter, when his youth 
Unting had barely turned to manhood, the destinies of all three monarchs 
chievs and their successors. 

loding We cannot help protesting against’ this passage as an 
dering abuse at once of the historical background and of sentimental 
Writes appeal. Given the circumstances, it was obviously quite 
He, impossible for either George the Second or Louis the Fifteenth 
. Hel to have heard of the child Clive or to have possibly anticipated 
ge iy the effect that his subsequent career would have upon the 
plain | fortunes of their kingdoms and their dynasties. ' mn 
at We Mr. Minney’s account of the closing years of Clive’s life 
ore jg alter his final return from India reflect the melancholy which 
m his @ actually overshadowed them. Like other great conquerors 
ut q and men of action, the end of his life was an anti-climax. 
ldrey ‘The intrigues which characterized English politics in the 


they & great era of the Rotten Boroughs, and the dissensions, quarrels, 
. | andintrigues amongst the Directors of the East India Company 


rtur. 
may — Which culminated in Clive’s final humiliation, do not seem 
1 lp} an adequate ending for the career of the conqueror of India 


any more than the Irish peerage and the seat in Parliament 
wil § seem the sort of prize which he should have coveted. Mr. 

Minney’s book does give one the feeling that Clive himself 
G, as a human being was stranger even than his own extra- 
ordinary career. One feels that, even if Mr. Minney had 
written a better and more subtle book than he has, perhaps 
one would not know very much more about Clive as a man 





than one does now; and, despite our knowledge of the 

external incidents of his amazing life and of the picture which 
oy § they give of his audacity, his craft, and his genius, one feels 
ple F at a loss, as though one were faced by some extraordinary 
ent phenomenon of nature which one can never wholly explain, 
YS & and one realizes that Clive was one of those beings in whom 
2 the springs of action lie deeply hidden. 
Ire ' ‘ 
: Windmills and Watermills 
: English Windmills. Vol. I. (Architectural Press. 5s. 6d.) 
rs The Mills of Man. By George Long. (Herbert Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
» — ENcuisn windmills and watermills, having begun their working 
 & lives somewhere about the eleventh or twelfth century, are 
 § OW, in the twentieth, finally retiring—not the originals 
~ | Certainly, but their worthy descendants, the last of an ancient 
_ race of giants, rather trustworthy and honourable than, 
1 | *% Don Quixote imagined in setting Rosinante to charge the 
1 § “ignoble creatures,” “ outrageous, a cursed brood.” Out of 
, date, for the most part dilapidated and superseded, the mills 
» | We retiring, but not, happily, dying. On the contrary, though 
: few continue to grind corn now-—-a noteworthy exception is 
, | Birdham tide-mill in Sussex—many mills to-day are taking, 
; literally, a new lease of life; whether as private houses or 
| “hikers’ hostels” does not much matter, so long as they are 
saved from further neglect. And one only regrets that the new 
interest in them had not arisen before some of the loveliest 
BF Were allowed to go derelict beyond repair. However, as -we 
— might say aptly enough, it would be tilting at windmills to 
The 


grumble at the good old English way of doing things. 
Jast-moment rescue-work seems now to have begun in earnest, 
g 
'— and we warmly welcome a little book, written for the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, which is as hopeful a 
oe 


sign of the way the wind is blowing as we haws seen. This 
is the first volume of English Windmills, ** records of mills in 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex,” and as the title implies, it is only 
the first of a comprehensive survey ofall the windmills in 
england : a necessary step towards ensuring their preservation 
or one that should at least, as the author, Mr. Batten, hopes, 
“increase the public interest” in objects that should, if only 
for the sake of appearance, be left to stand as idle monuments 
to the more leisurely and picturesque past. And perhaps, 
after all, there is yet a brighter hope for the windmills. 
It is, at any rate, refreshing to come across such a record 
as this: i 

** Blackboys Mill, west of Uckfield, stands close to the Lewes- 
Mayfield road, behind the Blackboys Inn. It is a post mill, 
painted white, with four single-shuttered sweeps and a tail-pole. 
The round-house is of tarred wood. This mill is still working 
and in fine condition. In December, 1929,'one sweep was blown 
off, but was soon replaced.” 

The book is fully illustrated with good clear photographs, 
from which, incidentally, it might be supposed that most of 
the mills shown are stillin perfectly good condition. It might— 
but not by one who has had the experience of reconditioning 
an outwardly handsome windmill for living in! In fact, 
windmills at present need all the protection they can get, 
from moth and rust as from the speculative builder who 
wants the ground for his asbestos bungalows. This timely 
little Look then must do good—nor, by the way, is it in the 
least dry, though concerned with fact more or less to the 
exclusion of fancy. Try reading it as a change from the 
nove! and if you are interested, well, here is another and 
more personal book on mills, called The Mills of Man. It is 
illustrated with photographs taken by the author in his wander- 
ings about the country, and contains, in addition to plenty of 
readable stuff about the origin of mills, their situations and 
so forth, a number of true stories of dark doings at windmills 
(highwaymen) and watermills (smugglers) which make it at 
times as diflicult to put down as a detective thriller. The 
story of Thomas Boulter, of Poultshott Mill, should be better 
known: as Mr. Long suggests, here was the real “ gentleman 
of the road” of the legends, beside whom Dick Turpin was 
a mere cowardly hooligan. 


After the Forty-Five 


Vol. V, 1746-7. 


21s.) 


More Culloden Papers : Edited by Duncan 


Warrand. (Carruthers and Sons. 
CULLODEN Howse stood, and stands, near the battlefield which 
saw, in 1746, the ruin of the clan system and of all Jacobite 
hopes, and there, about a hundred years sinee, a certain Mr. 
Duff saw a cartload of paper which was going to be cut up into 
gunwads. These were the famous Culloden Papers (of which 
the volume under notice is the last instalment), the private and 
semi-official letters and documents of Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, Lord President of the Court of Session. An enthu- 
siastic and deeply patriotic Scot, ** the best Countryman in 
Scotland, your Lordship smothered the Rebellion.” ** He knew 
more about the Highlands in general than all people att London 
put together,’ but when he visited London the rude Henry 
Pelham spoke of him as “our longwinded friend Duncan.” 
Perhaps he was a bit of a bore, but he stood a staunch friend 
to England when half the Highlands were up for their rightful 
king. Indeed, he gave what to the English should have been 
a convincing proof of his loyalty by spending thousands of his 
own money in helping to suppress the rising, so that on his 
deathbed he told his son that he would be left a “* very poor 
man,” though later that son got a government pension of 
£400 and 2 further annual grant of £600 from the customs of 
Barbadoes ! When the rebellion was crushed Forbes did his 
utmost to protect individuals on the losing side ; even for the 
old rascal Lovat, ** that monster of men,” he had some sym- 
pathy, though other compatriots thought ‘it would be the 
greatest service done to the family of Lovat to have the old 
man beheaded, which would save the son.” 

These Papers have always been one of the chief quarries for 
Jacobite history, and this last volume, though little more than 
a sweep-up of oddsand ends, is full of flavoury morsels—scraps, 
of course, but toothsome scraps. We see Prince Charles sitting 
on a rock, ** maigre, ill-coloured and overrun with scab.” This 
was just before his famous rescue by Flora Macdonald, who is 
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oddly enough referred to in a letter in this collection as 
Florence. The Wanderer got off, despite the £30,000 set on his 
head and the ferocities of Cumberland; the soldiery even 
kicked the Provost of Inverness. From his own point of view 
Cumberland was perhaps right, for (as he remarks of Scotland) 
‘the greatest .part of this Kingdom are either openly. or 
privately aiding the rebels ; the only people to be trusted are 
the Church of Scotland as they call it.” It was therefore very 
necessary (to continue in the words of this gentle and courteous 
Prince) that ‘‘ this generation must be pretty well wore out, 
before this country will be. quiet.” It was Forbes, whom 
Cumberland called “‘ arrant Highland mad ’’—as if anyone in 
his proper senses could sympathise with these breechless 
savages—who did his best to soften the English methods of 
barbarism that were employed to break the spirit of the clans- 
men. In disarming the clans, and depriving the chiefs of their 
heritable jurisdictions, Forbes heartily. concurred, but fought 
stoutly against, the abolition of the kilt. If forced into what he 
called ‘“‘ the Low Country garb,” he urged that it would be 
‘‘an utter impossibility for the Inhabitants to tend their 
cattle and to go through the other parts of their Business,” 
since the kilt, or rather the belted plaid, was the only dress 
suitable for ** the Inclemency of the.Weather, to wade through 
Rivers and shelter in Huts.” 

Culioden House and estate, being close to the battlefield, 
were plundered by Highlanders and Hanoverians alike. 
Without doubt the Jacobites did best and had a joyous time 
on * 3 dozen Old Sherry, 13 do. Madeira, 4 do. and 7 flasks 
‘ Barabar’ Wine, 16 do. Seots gallon aquavitae, 6 dozen 
‘ Bowlls’ strong ale.” For these and other less considered 
trifles snapped up by the rebels, the President had a claim on 
King George’s government of £571 5s. 10d. On the other hand, 
against the King’s own soldiers were noted items like “To a 
lock broken by them the Battle day 1s. 6d.” (soldiers will be 
so careless) and ‘* To my wife's napkin worth 9d. and 2s. cash 
taken out of a chest.” In these priced schedules of damage 
and other accounts the economic historian will find much useful 
material. Sugar and tobacco were Is. 6d. a pound; 3s. 6d. 
would pay for a barrel of ale or the “ soleing”’ of a pair of 
a pint of whisky cost 2s. 6d., and so did 6 hens ; 
plaids were sold at 15s. each. One feels that ** James Miller, 
Tenant in Culchuinach,”’ who gave ‘meat to the Rebels in 
number 28 with a hen” and only claimed 2s. 8d. for the lot, 
was either a notable altruist, or else that those twenty-eight 
Jacobites had a poorish supper. 

May it be added that this volume is yet another link in the 
chain which long and honourably connects the name of 
Carruthers with the history of the Highlands ? 
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More’s English Prose 


The English Works of Sir Thomas More. In 7 Volumes. 
Now re-edited by W. E. Campbell, with Introduction and 
Notes by A. W. Reed and R. W. Chambers. Vol. I.) (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 42s.) 

Sir Tuomas More, Lord Chancellor, was beheaded in 1535 

because as a loyal Roman Catholic he could not swear that 

the Pope, thirty years earlier, had no power to grant a dis- 
pensation for the marriage of Katharine of Arragon to her 
first husband’s brother, Henry VIII. It seems strange that 
2a man so greatly respected in his own day, both here and 
abroad, should have, as it were, lain under a ban in his own 
country. Yet it is a fact that, apart from his short ** History 
of Richard III,’ More’s English prose writings have never 
been republished since they appeared under the editorship 
of his learned nephew William Rastell in The 

* Utopia,” of course, was written by More in Latin and was 

translated by Ralph Robinson after his death. 

Now at last justice is being done to More as an English 
author. A truly magnificent edition of his works has been 
planned in seven volumes. What will be the second of the 
series, containing the ‘“ Dialogue concerning Tyndale,” 
appeared in 1927, and now comes the first volume, including 
the early poems, the translation of the life of Pico della 
Mirandola, the ‘“ Richard III,’ and ‘* The Four Last 
Thines”” The volume contains a good photographic fac- 
simile of the hundred pages of the 1557 black-letter edition 
printed by Grafton, with a modern: English version by Mr. 
Campbell, essays and notes by Professor Reed and Professor 
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Chambers—both learned More enthusiasts—and ful] collat; 
by Mr. W. A. G. Doyle-Davidson, who has devoted gy«: 
attention to the textual problems raised by the « mee od valu 
Ill.” The press-work of this small folio is excellent, y; te poets 
the one proviso that the quotations in the essays sal in & De 
needlessly minute type and are hard to read without. cits © 
magnifying-glass. Students are given all the help that thy do resem 
can want, and the ordinary reader will find Mr, Camp geas : 
revised text smooth and attractive, though it has not bes their as 
unduly modernized. Garrod 
Professor Reed contributes a charming account of Willian ” re 
Rastell, who, like his father, was both a lawyer and a printer. which P 
he was made a judge by Queen Mary, and he died jn exik tines 
at Louvain. Rastell had preserved his uncle’s Mss and 
intended his edition of 1557 as a memorial to the great Man, 
He states that the “ Richard III,” previously printed ), 
Harding and Hall in their chronicles, was given by him from 
More’s autograph. There has been much controversy oy» 
this book. More’s own contemporaries had no doubt whateyy 
that he wrote it, but some modern historians of good reput (Che 
have ventured to correct their ignorant predecessors. Profess parewel 
Chambers deals with them in no uncertain fashion, and shoy, golange 
that both the external and the internal evidence can onjyf the Sy! 


pe 
: tivel! 


Car 


point to More as the author, though he doubtless learned Ts. | 
much about Richard II from the venerable Cardinal Morty ia. ALI 


in whose household he served in early youth. The contr. fst NO 
butors discuss the relation between the English and Latiy will be 
texts of * Richard III,” and on the whole agree that Mor the sto 
certainly wrote both and probably.wrote them at about th being, 1 


same time. More, like other English humanists of his day, nounte 
wrote Latin with ease, and the Latin-and English texts diffe and cal 
in many particulars, as if the author were adapting his styk achieve 
and also his matter to the language and to the audience which Julia 
he would reach in that language. However, for the English later fc 
reader the English text is of prime importance, for it j it 
unquestionably the first really notable piece of moden -, 
English prose, as well as the first important example of English re . 
historical writing, as distinguished from mere chronicles. The Pane 
details given by More of Richard’s blood-strewn path to the Bunter 
throne have passed into every text-book, but it is none the Winifr 
less interesting to read them anew in his dignified Englis) now 
and to have the book at last properly edited. All concerned falsity 
in this new edition of More’s English works deserve the warmest acted 
praise, for they are removing what has long been a reproach succes 
on English literary scholarship. He wr 
. of hur 

Arnold and Others pa 

Poetry and the Criticism of Life. By H. W. Garrod. (Oxford § somel 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) an U 
Proressor Garrop’s Harvard lectures must have mate § obsess 
delightful hearing; they are certainly delightful reading, J sustai 
having vigour and humour as well as learning, and -even § by de 


in their printed form evoking an attractive personality inf} As 


every paragraph. Of all our academic critics, Professor § amiat 
Garrod is, with the possible exception of Sir Arthur Quiller § sense 
Couch, the least academic. He holds that the critic’s job § yeth 
is first and foremost to give pleasure, and to that end his ff jeal s 
cardinal virtues are range of information, variety of method, § thing 
and emphasis of personality. The first assures at any rate § want 
an educated judgment, the second an attention to every § fianl 
side of the subject, the third a verdict delivered humanly § gefec 
not pontifically. His own estimates are judicial in the best § first’ 
sense, but never simply destructive; even when he suns § ifthe 
up adversely, he is too affectionate—too truly in love with ff to in 
literature—for that. stren 
Notably he deals better with particular men and _ books § jek 
than abstract critical issues. The most individual pages § mate 
in the present volume are provided by the three lectures ff tight 
on Matthew Arnold as poet and critic. The opinions passed § enric 
are not all new or, perhaps, altogether acceptable, but they delig 
have a quict independence and originality of statement § gyce 
which stir the mind freshly to think over them. Emerson “ 
and Clough are both ‘ appreciated” as writers who, like § yo, 
Arnold, receive to-day less than their duc. ‘ In Oxford expl 
if I am caught reading Emerson it is as though I were caught of t 
reading the Bible.” His restrained but catching enthusiast 4, 
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appears effectively in the comments on The Testament of he | 
Beauty. The lectures on ‘ Poetry and the Criticism 
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, and “ Methods of Criticism in Poetry ” are only com- 
tively less praiseworthy. Defending the moral relevance 
Speci yalue of poetry, Professor Garrod fights on the side of 
Richang ts in the armour of the Philistines—dangerous tactics 
t Wi q battle already hopelessly confused. Few poets, or 
eny the moral effects of poetry; what they 
resent is its attachment to particular moral codes. Poetry 
to every man in his own tongue. All moralities, in 
ir statement at least, are temporal, whereas, as Professor 
Garrod himself declares in one of those profounder passages 
into which he drops almost unwillingly, ‘‘ the experience 
which poetry, OT the poet, is (is, and not has) stands out of 
’ ” 


time. 
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Fiction 
Olla Podrida 


hateve me Career of Julian Stanley-Williams. 
Tepute (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

Ofessop farewell Manchester. By Allan Monkhouse. (Secker.’ 7s. 6d.) 
- showy golange Stories. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
N only The Syrens, and Other Stories. By Azorin. (Eric Partridge. 
earned 1s. 6d.) 

Horton Wr. ALINGTON is one of the few who ca follow up a successful 
Contri-M frst novel. No intelligent reader of Slowbags and Arethusa 
Latinfl yi be disappointed by its more euphonious successor. It is 
Morell the story of an entirely contemptible and insincere human 
ut the being, whom Mr. Alington has managed so to link up with the 
5 day, mountebank in us all that we come to be sorty for the wretch, 
diffe ond can derive no satisfaction from his misfortunes. Such an 
Style achievement deserves examination. 


By Adrien Alington. 


7 ih Julian Williams—the Stanley and the hyphen were added 
nglt later for professional reasons—grew by natural stages from a 
~by conceited and untruthful little boy to a conceited and un- 
“1 truthful young man. Acting was in his blood, but as a poison ; 
ng he possessed no qualifications for the stage except good looks. 
Amateur theatricals led to the Shakespearian company of Ma 

- Bunter-Westbury : a further and better engagement led to 
‘ te Winifred. Of Winifred, a girl of rare charm and beauty, the 
ls knowing ones prophesied that she would go far. She proceeded to 
mar falsify their prophecy by marrying Julian. For a while the pair 
bt acted together, but Julian grew more and more jealous of her 


success, till her career had been sacrificed to his insufficiency. 
He went on tour, was unfaithful to her, with varying decrees 
of humiliation, and at last, when all chance of her return to the 
stage was gone, left her for the “‘ sympathetic and under- 
standing *’ Isobel. ‘Till then a figure of derision, Julian takes on 
‘ford f somehow the dignity of tragedy. The horror of being tied to 
an unloved exacting woman, the hatred that becomes an 
ade H obsession, is set down with real power: but Julian cannot 
ing, # sustain the tragic réle, and the curtain falls on a figure restored 
vel # by death to his essential shoddiness. 
a As a novelist, Mr. Alington has great virtues, and only 
' # amiable weaknesses. He has observation, humour, a quick 
ler. sense of character, and a kindly eye for all God’s creatures ; 
Job yethe can be moved to an almost savage mockery. He has the 
his real story-telier’s power of: holding our attention, and every- 
od, thing he writes is lit by the curious personal quality which, for 


ate BH want of a better name, we call charm. The Career of Julian 
: .lanley-Williams triumphs easily over its defects : but it has 
aly 


defects. Some ill-inspired person once likened Mr. Alington’s 
“t B first book to The Good Companions. It would be a great pity 
S Bf ifthe faintest idea of such a kinship were, even subconsciously, 


th B to influence Mr. Allington. His new novel would be much 
strengthened by compression. Some of its characters are 
KH imelevant: some of its drama is a little easy. Lack of 
Sf material will never be Mr. Alington’s trouble. If he will 
‘ff tighten his inspirational belt, English literature may well be 
el Bt entiched by a fine writer of comedy. Meanwhile, here is a 
‘Yi delightful and individual story, which deserves wide 
it B success. 
4 “Farewell Manchester, noble town farewell.” Mr. 
4 Monkhouse’s clear, thoughtful, melancholy novel sounds, 
" explicitly and in parable, a lament for the vanished glories 
3 of the Lancashire cotton trade. John Henry Tunstall had a 
y daughter and two sons. Walter could not believe that what 


he liked was good for him. He gave up boxing, cricket, and 





his ambition to be an actor, because he liked them too much. 
Jack was less easy to classify. 

““* If you take me into the business it must be with your eyes 
open—-to what I am, I mean.’ 

‘ But what the devil are you ?’ said John Henry.” 

The young people of Chowburn thought they knew what 
both brothers were. The called them “the Two Prigs.” 
Both love the same girl : and when, at a meeting of operatives, 
Walter’s control breaks and he kills a man, whereupon Jack 
refuses the girl’s love, in order to stand by his brother, the 
young people of Chowburn seem to have a little reason on their 
side. Mr. Monkhouse never raises his voice, but every word 
goes home. Farewell Manchester is a wise, even book, full of 
quiet authority, compelling thought, which will be remem- 
bered long after it is put down. 

Since Solange possessed a special intuition of evil, which 
precludes the possibility of surprise in her Solange Stories, Miss 
Tennyson Jesse explains that they must be called crime and 
not detective stories. So be it: but when a short story is as 
skilfully handled as, for instance, ‘“* The Reprieve,” only a 
lunatic will bother his head about its category. Miss Tennyson 
Jesse is an expert criminologist, and her technique is beyond 
praise. I take off my hat to Solange, and recommend her and 
all her works without reserve. 

Mr. Warre B. Wells has done English readers a service by 
his admirable translation from the Spanish writer Azorin. 
Everyone who is interested in the art of the short story should 
get hold of The Syrens, and read, for a start, * Rose, Lily and 
Carnation,” ‘The Lady Unsure of Herself,’ and “ The Moth 
and the Flame.’ It may be that others, which differ less from 
conventional models—an irony like ** Children On The Shore,” 
a straight tale like ** The First Miracle ’’—will better please 
the average reader : but the three first mentioned make a con- 
venient half-way house on the road to the more extreme 
* Gestation ” or ** The Balance.” For Azorin, the world of 
phenomena is an expression, more or less misunderstood, of 
an abiding reality. The thing seen is not the vision, nor the 
thing heard the message. Both need interpreting. Tentatively, 
bencath a trapping of old custom, superstition, and coincidence, 
he hints an occasional interpretation, a correspondence between 
the secn and the unseen. If most American and many English 
editors could read the best of these stories, they might wonder 
uneasily whether they had been right all these years. But 
this is fantasy, and all too easily interpreted. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


ARFON. By Rhys Davies. (Foyle. 12s. 6d.)—Arfon 
grew up stunted, deformed, and by reputation an idiot. It 
was a poor set of qualifications for life in the rural Wales of 
modern literature. Mr. Rhys Davies is a deft horror-monger. 
He weaves pain and oppression into the texture of the boy’s 
adolescence with quiet artistry; he can paint squalor and 
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bestiality in their. authentic colours. But he has nothing to 
put in the other scale. The ideal beauty of Arfon’s inner 
life, the high-romantic interpretation of his feelings for the 
slut he finally murders are handled with less skill and less 
conviction than the unendurable nastiness which they should 
at once relieve and justify. A vile deed by a wretched boy 
in depressing surroundings has no power to move in a world 
where all is vile and wretched and depressing. Mr. Rhys 
Davies should cultivate a sense of proportion. So should his 
publishers. There isa difference between scarcity and 
** searcity-value.”” You cannot confer the latter on a short 
story by publishing four hundred copies of it, in an 
undistinguished format, at 12s. 6d. 


New Novels 


DARK HERITAGE. By Shirland Quin. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
—A competent, interesting but over-crowded account 

, of the vicissitudes in the life of a young Welshman 
forced by his brother’s jealousy to leave his farm. In 
America he ‘‘ makes good” at the price of becoming 
denationalized. 

PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. By Lady Troubridge. 

(Collins. ‘7s. 6d.)—‘ It was ... neither the room nor 

the food that was too much for her. It was Life.” So 

to escape she married money. A trite ‘‘ society ” drama. 

MOTHER’S HOUSE. By Lily Tobias. (Allen and 

Unwin. 8s. 6d.)—With this diffuse study of a young 

Jew’s revolt against Judaism is blended the conventional 

irritant of his love for a Jewess. Dignified but forced 

and to that extent unreal. 

RED LIKE CRIMSON. By Jane Paradine. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.)—All who can remember the mystery and seemli- 
ness of Victorian nurseries will thank the author for 
giving them a present of their own childhood. Others 
will regard the tale as charming legend. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS. By Charles Woodrington. 
(Elkin Mathews and Marrot. ‘7s. 6d.)—Contains one 
long story about a good girl and her bad mother, and 
ten rather dreary short ones. All are readable but 
undistinguished. 

THE MONKSHOOD MURDERS. By A. C. and Carmen 

Edington. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

A strangely-murdered editor, another with a ‘ hunch,’ 

Some ‘ goofs’ and an evangelist, a much-suspected lunch 

Make up a Yankee puzzlement, that’s crowded with surprise, 

But you must search the Bible for the clue to put you wise.” 
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Allan Monkhouse’s 
FAREWELL 


MANCHESTER 


“A memorable book, told with a 
restraint and a conscientious ac- 
curacy of portraiture and detail 
that leaves an impression of deep 





reality.” Times Literary Supple- 


ment. “ Will live when the smart 


and daring flotsam of to-day is 
forgotten.” Evening Standard. 
“This just and beautiful novel.” 
Manchester Guardian. “A very 





sincere, understanding and beau- 
tiful study.” 
in the Evening News. 


Frank Swinnerton 
7s. 6d. 
SECKER 
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Some Books of the Week 


Princess CATHERINE RApDzIWwILL is not the first 
not be the last, to tell the tragic story of Nicholas 
Last of the Tsars (Cassell, 12s. 6d.). She has the ady 
of having been herself at the Imperial Court, and can — 
ment by her own recollections the Tsar's diary ang 
Tsar’s and Tsaritsa’s correspondence, which are the Pring} 
sources for her book. The use made of the diary jg q we 
cruel. It is difficult to imagine anything more empt 
fatuous than the Tsar's successive entries of petty domme 
events and commonplace reflexions; and the subs 
letters to his consort confirm the impression of amiable an4 
inane docility. When the Empress galvanized him inty 
activity he could momentarily become a cruel and pe 
despot ; for “like all weak-willed people he had jmp; 
trust in force.” The picture of the Empress is even ley 
prepossessing. But Princess Radziwill rightly acquit he 
of the charge of being pro-German; she was mere \ 
fanatical autocrat, anxious above all things to preserve thy 
autocracy for her husband and her son. She too may} 
allowed the benefit of the verdict passed on the Tsar; “4; 
atrocious death, with all its dreadful attendant cin, 
stances, precludes the condemnation which would otheryiy 
be his due.” 
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The background of English history is nowhere bette 
sketched than in Mr. L. F. Salzmann’s handy little volung 
on mediaeval life and industries. These are now mo 
usefully supplemented by his new book on English Tray 
in the Middle Ages (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.). He deak 
methodicaliy with the several aspects of the theme—ty 
tools of trade, the centres of trade, distribution, exports ayj 
imports—and each chapter consists mainly of typical examply 
from the national and local records. As an instance of th 
lawlessness which Edward I curbed by drastic measur 
the author cites the case of the Winchester merchants wh 
kept a gang of robbers at the “ pass of Alton,” on the oj 
London-Winchester road, preyed on travellers and did ny 
seruple to rob the Papal Legate and even the King’s win 
carts. Henry III made a personal appeal to the freema 
of Hampshire and the Bishop excommunicated the bandit, 
But not until a jury who professed ignorance had bea 
thrown into gaol was it possible to get justice done on tk 
prominent citizens who were really responsible. Mr. Salzman 
has brought together from many contemporary sources; 
wonderful series of illustrations. But his frontispiece, taka 
from a French book, might surely have been described; i 
is from a familiar picture by Marinus van Romerswael i 
our National Gallery. 

* * * * 


Britmis (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.) was the telegraph 
address of the British Military Mission attached to the arnis 
of Admiral Kolchak in Siberia ; and the author of the boo, 
Major Phelps Hodges, was a member of this ill-conceived ani 
unfortunate Mission. His adventures began when in tk 
autumn of 1919 he was sent to serve as liaison officer with th 
Orenburg Cossacks under Dutov. He found the Cossaci 
army not exactly in retreat, but in a state of dissolution 
with the victorious Reds advancing on all sides. Cut off from 
his own headquarters, he found only one line open to him- 
retirement across some of the bleakest and least-known stepp: 
country of Central Asia into Chinese Turkestan, followed bys 
less eventful but not less arduous journey from this remote 
Chinese province to Peking. The record of these experienc 
makes an attractive book, which it is difficult to classify 
It is half war-book and half travel-book, though it may lt 
added that both war and travel were of a highly unprofessiond 
character. Major Hedges exhausts his vocabulary of adje 
tives in speaking of ‘‘ our Russian allies” ; they were “ lay, 
untidy, pessimistic, boastful, ignorant, untruthful and di 
honest.” The sympathies at any rate of the junior memles 
of the Mission ended on the side of the Bolsheviks. Tie 
interest of the book is, however, not primarily political. I 
should be read by anyone who likes a good yarn, modestly tol, 
of unconventional adventure in wildest Asia. 

* * * * 






































Since 1928, the Golden Cockerel Press has been occupiel 
almost exclusively on one great work, the issue of Chaucefs 
Canterbury Tales in four volumes at twenty-five guineas the 
set. This work is handmade, both paper and binding. & 
pecially for this work, Mr. Eric Gill has done one hundred ail 
fifty engravings whose clarity of line and masterly executid 
show that artist at his best. At the time of the inception ¢ 
this important work we expatiated on the beauty of th 
volumes, and can say little more now than to point out t 
our readers that the fourth and last volume is now issue 









The production must rank as one of the most important | 
For the few who wish to pit 






its kind in modern Europe. 
Pelion upon Ossa, there is an issue of fifteen copies on vellum 
bound in full niger leather, at one hundred and fifty guine 
the set. 
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Just Published 


THE LIFE OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR JOHN 
FRENCH 


First Earl of Ypres 
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ALL THE NEW 
BOOKS 


All the new _ books 
reviewed or advertised - | 
in this number of the 
“Spectator ” or in any 
other periodical can be 
purchased through any 
W.H.S. Bookshop or ol 
Railway Station Book- 

stall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Stationers : Bookbinders 


1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES | 


Head Office :W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House. London. W.C.2 | 
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lume “His spirited and indignant re- 

Mos, buttals lend colour to a notable piece 

Trad of biographical writing in which 
* dea admiration and affection are so elo- 
eth quently expressed. So long as men 
ts ani do not forget the ‘ Old Contemp- 
amples tibles ’ they will not forget the man 
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“4 SPECTATOR—“..... a very readable 
I treatise for the ordinary layman.’’ 

id LANCET—“..... bespeaks original and 

: vigorous thought.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS— 
Se patere convincing .....” 

il DAILY HERALD—“..... A book to be 
si read and considered.” 

TS EUGENICS REVIEW—"..... a clear 
- and vigorous piece of writing.”’ 

. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
d Price 1/6 net 
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*| The SURVIVAL of the UNFITTEST 

By 

f Charles Wicksteed Armstrong 

ik LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
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‘ABBEY ROAD" 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 


Now in its 57th year, the ‘ABBEY ROAD’ 
occupies a position of commanding strength, and 
affords unquestionable security for the investment 
of large or small funds. 





There are two forms of investment in 
the Society—Shares and Deposits. 


The Assets now exceed £33,000,000, 
and the Accounts for 1930 show that 
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The Modern Home 


Tendencies and Progress 


Tut issue of The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art for 1931 
gives us a convenient opportunity for examining the tendencies 
and progress of what is called the ‘“* modera movement” in 
domestic architecture and decoration. In this country it has 
not yet found more than a fraction of the popularity it enjoys 
on the Continent; and we may, perhaps, be thankful in 
some respects that this’is so, since there are already signs of a 
certain reaction against its more extreme productions. The 
idea of a home as “a machine to live in,” and nothing more, 
was never likely to fiid Jasting support in any but the very 
young or earnest; and the tenets of the Corbusier school, 
having served a valuable purpose in breaking new ground (as 
do all extremist movements), are likely to suffer considerable 
and. increasing modification in the future. If our insular 
conservatism has spared us some of the wilder extravagances, 
we should not let it prevent our making steady progress along 
the lines which have now been very fairly mapped out by others. 

The determining factor in modern architecture is the 
changed function of the walls.” All through history, until our 
own tinfts, these have served primarily as supports for roof 
and floors, and any interruptions in their surface for doors 
and windows have been at the expense of the whole fabric. 
Modern methods of construction have changed this. The 
entire weight of fioors and roof is now borne by a framework 
of steel and concrete, and the walls may almost be said to 
be hung round as-a screen against the weather. The two 
principal results of this are that there is no longer any limit 
to the amount of wall-space that can be given to windows, 
and that the logical form for a roof is flat. These are the 
features which first strike us when we come to.examine a 
house of modera construction. On the question of greater 
window-space—at least in temperate climates—architecture 
and medical science are at one; the only limitations are 
aesthetic and economic-—since more windows mean greater 
expenditure on heating in cold weather. The first manifest- 
ation of this extra window-space—the provision of yards of 
** strip’? windows along the sides of a house—appears to be 
succumbing under pressure’ of both aesthetic and practical 
considerations to the newer fashion of designing much deeper 
windows, reaching, in fact, to the ceiling. This is not only a 
more acceptable form when viewed either from inside or 
outside the house, but the greatly increased illumination of 
the cciling and the avoidance of dark corners give a feeling 
of space and a lack of oppressiveness much to be desired. 
On the question of flat roofs one cannot speak so decisively. 

So far as the town house is concerned, there is little to be 
said against them: the problem of composing a rectangle or 
series of rectangles into urban surroundings is one with which 
every town architect is already familiar ; moreover, the extra 
space afforded will probably be more and more welcome as the 
growing purity of our city air makes the roof garden a less 
smutty retreat. But in the country, trees, hills, the horizon 
itself tend to show up the flat-roofed building as an intruder. 
It can be done, of course. There is an illustration on 
page 11 of the volume under notice, which shows how well the 
gaunt lines of a Yorkshire landscape are matched by a house of 
this type; there is a concrete villa at Cap Martin too, on 
page 27, which juts pleasantly from the cliff like some well- 
ordered outcrop. But, on the other hand, page 838 gives us a 
house and a hunting lodge near Berlin which, in spite of their 
individual charm, appear—and will seemingly continue to 
appear—excrescences on the countryside. 

I lately talked with a man who has been to Austria to inspect 
some of the modern houses which appear so intriguing in what 
few photographs reach us. His comment was that, in almost 
every case, the photographer seemed to have chosen his posi- 
tion with rare skill: from most other points the appearance 
of the majority was disappointing. One must discount the 
effect of what is still almost stark novelty—though he was a 
thoroughly sympathetic observer ; but the style is still young, 
and it seems evident that as yet it has not nearly realized its 
possibilities, There is no doubt that increasing familiarity 


with the type will bring a solution to the problem—pe 
along the lines of a greater variation of roof levels or the PrOvi 
sion of side wings leading the eye up to the main build 
But either of these expedients would seem bound to add to the 
cost—and yet another difficulty confronting this method g 
construction is that, in this country at least, the older system 
still the cheaper. 

In the furnishing section, this year, as in previous yean, 
the most noticeable feature is the absence of any ornamey 
other than that provided by the nature of the material its 
With this, and largely as a consequence, we find a wide increay 
in the variety of materials used. Not only is the old rangeg 
woods being rapidly extended by the advent of newcome, 
with such exotic names as bubinga, holdu, amboyna, zebn, 
wood and so forth, but with them we find increasing use mak 
of steel, zine, tin, monel metal, glass and aluminium. Nor 
one find any good argument against the employment of metak 
in this way. On the contrary, there is something very pleasing 
in the different qualities of surface obtained and in the contra 
of their restful smoothness with the grain of the wood. Restful 
because we find them in the plainest forms only : flat, tubula 
or cylindrical—and never ornamented. Chromium plating iy 
by no means the only finish (as those who base their ideas 
modern furnituré on ‘“* The House of the Future” 
Olympia a year or two ago might suppose). 
disabilities of all plating, and is over-bright for some taste, 
These latter can already find satisfaction in surfaces ranging 
from a more satin quality almost to roughness ; and as growing 
production continues to bring down the price of stainless sted 
it seems probable that chromium will be largely superseded, 

The tubular metal chair has plainly come to stay ; and thi 
is as it should be. Of all forms of woodwork, chair-making has 
always been the widest straining of the nature of the matetial 
As evidence of this one has only to note that it is quite beyoni 
the powers of the average cabinetmaker to build a really gool 
chair: it is a task for the specialist. Those four long leg 
dependent for their rigidity on a joint at one extreme ené, 
present a pretty problem ; and even if it be simplified by th 
addition of stretchers, one still feels that some other materi 
should be capable of doing the job more simply. — This tle 
metal chair does. Once the eye has grown accustomed ti 
the absence of back legs, there is something definitely charming 
in the rather swan-like line of the standard metal chair. | 
looks inevitable and right ; and when one considers that i 
has the further advantages of being both cheap and comfort 
able, it is clear that its progress is not to be stayed. 

Of the glass-topped, steel-framed table I cannot speak # 
surely. I have seen examples which undoubtedly possessed: 
certain charm ; but it seems doubtful whether the eye can eve 
be completely satisfied by a form which insists on revealing 
the other side of itself. Viewing the entire frame through th 
glass top gives one a slightly uncomfortable ‘* X-ray ”’ feeling 
The use of obscured glass would do away with this objection; 
but one might then say: ‘* Why glass?” And, in any cay, 
there remains the fact that glass offers an unpleasant 
inelastic surface on which to put anything down, and is aly 
cold to the touch. On the whole, I am inclined to think th! 
it will find its fullest use in other departments of the home. 

The reader.of The Studio Year Book will find plenty 
evidence, pictorial and type-set, on which to judge this ail 
other problems of modern decorative art. It includes sectiow 
on British Domestic Architecture, Modern Exteriors, Interit 
Decoration (much French, little British, and, of that, litt 
that is essentially modern), Furniture (here we do better 
Rugs and Hangings, Lighting and ‘Heating, Pottery, Glas 
ware, Decoration and Ornament—a comprehensive sevtt 
and-sixpenceworth. The production is excellent, and tl 
way in which certain blocks are set right up to the edge of tl 
paper, without margin, deserves mention as being extreme! 
effective and almost new in this country. One hopes that ti 
book will stimulate intelligent interest in its subject. 


G. M. Boumpneey. 
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Groping in the darkness! Fumbling for the way through! Of 
how many advertisers is this so? Compare this—with the 
thorough, experienced planning which precedes every Crawford 
advertising campaign. The trained imaginative insight which 
knows exactly what will catch the public mind and swing 
it in your favour. The concentration of long accumulated 
knowledge upon the economical building up of sales and the 
creating of a great permanent reputation round your name 
..+e. This is modern advertising! Advertising which gets 
the most from every penny you spend. This is CRAWFORD 
advertising—organised for victory—building new trade! Come 


to CRAWFORDS with your advertising probiems ! 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the 
paper only. The name and address, or pseudonym, of the com- 
petitor must be on each entry ‘and not on a separate sheet: 

When a word limit is set words must be counted and the number 
given. 

No entries can be returned. : : 

Prizes may be divided at the discretion of the judge, or withheld 
if no entry reaches the required standard. 

The judge reserves the right to print or quote from any entry. 

The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be 
entered into-on-the subject of the award. : 

Entries must be addressed to:—The Editor, the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C..1, and be marked on the envelope 
Competition No. ( yes 


The result of Competition No. 4 will appear in our 
next issue. 





Competition No. 5 (Set by “Dvatt.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a list of suggested familiar 
names for the following flowers: Chrysanthemum, 
nasturtium, dahlia, geranium, gladiolus, fuchsia. (Ex- 
amples of familiar names are cherry-pie for heliotrope, 
snapdragon for antirrhinum, &c.) Only one name 
may be suggested for each flower. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 18th, 
1931. Tho result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of May 30th. 


Competition No. 6 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


In his choice of title the modern biographer has 
developed a habit of compromising between the flamboyant 
and the allusive: witness such recent publications as 
Ariel, The Savage Messiah, The Incredible Marquis and 
The Mysterious Madame. <A prize of three guineas is 
offered for the best titles of this sort for popular bio- 
graphics of four of the following individuals : 

Mr. Philip Snowden, Mrs. Meyrick, Primo Carnera, Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, Miss Nellie Wallace. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 25th, ~ 


The result of this competition will appear in our issue of June 6th. 


Report of Competition 
No. 3 


(Report AND Awarp BY “ DUGII.”’) 
A prizt of £3 8s. was offered for a Little Essay on Motoring, 
in not less than one hundred and fifty or more than two 
hundred and fifty English words of one syllable. 

This competition was not really an easy one. There are 
a great many one syllable words in the English language, 
and it is possible to string hundreds together in more or less 
readable form. The skill lies in choosing and arranging them. 

‘To enumerate all those parts of a motor that have mono- 
syllabic names, to write * a short guide on how to drive a car,” 
to reduce the Highway Code to nursery language, is not to 
write a little essay. Then, the heat of composition has too 
often driven two syllable words—even French and Latin 
quotations !—to the tip of competitors’ pens. Ross, for 
example, begins splendidly, and crashes instantly ! 
aear. It was no Rolls, so we called it 
asany ...” 


** We once bought 
Buns. As fine a car 

Some competitors fall into eestacies of rapture in contem- 
plating their own motors. “Oh, my love, my love, my 
car!” is one beginning. ‘‘ Joy, the car means joy!” says 
another. At the other end of the scale are those who, like 
J. J. Nevin (who writes a good essay), ‘ speak for the vast 
crowd of men who do not own ears, who have to walk,’ and 
resent the man who “ thinks that if he owns a car he owns 
the road too.” 

Alice W. Knight treats another aspect in an amusing essay. 


—_ 


~ 


“T have not a car of my own. I do not mean to get 
But now and then friends ask me to go for a run, ee 
mean to be kind and as I do not wish to be rude J me " 
them.” “Cars may have their use,” she ends, “ beta 
God for legs.” “ms 

“ Grandmammy’s ” list of driving rules is ingenioys, 

“ Do not drink strong stuff that smells, as you may meet ; 
cop. . . .. Do not scare a poor thing on foot... 4 lo, 
‘she’ should not pick up a man who wants a lift. He vu 
kill her, and steal the car. Do not let a nice girl sit by ft 
as-she will talk too much, and you will think of her ang : 
of how-to drive.” 


o 6 


And not 


In the rather small first class of entries T. E. Olliver Write 
well from the tramp’s point of view : 

*Sir,—I don’t know a Rolls from a Ford—though I'm told 
it smells as sweet !—but I do know that the wheels of eat 
fling dust and filth... .”’ C. B. Knight draws a good Pictu 
of ** the Man at the Wheel ”’ whose °° one aim is to be Wher: 
he is not now ” and who longs to touch the god whose “ nay, 
is Six Times Ten.” “ AA-31” is the best of those who hay 
written little guides to motor driving. ‘ Yeldah,” J, 
Murray, L. V. Upward, the Rev. C. B. Whelan and Isabel y 
Lillie deserve special mention. 

The prize is awarded to “J. H.,” 14 Doughty Stree 
London, W.C. 1, whose pleasant little essay may be enjoyej 
without any sense of the shackles in which it was writte;, 
Will * J. H.” send a name to which the cheque for thre 
guineas may be sent ? 


THE PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY. 
You know, it’s all in your point of view.  Trite, yy 
will say, but, take it from me, none the less sound fy 
all that. 


When I go on foot, this is the sort of way I talk. “ Wh 
a lot those poor fools in cars miss! No chance to peep at th 
nests that are hid in the depth of a hedge or high up on; 
bough. Can they lean on a gate and lift up their eyes to th 
hills or take in the life of a farm? Not they! There the 
have to sit and gulp down gusts of wind and grit, God hey 
them, while I use my limbs and lungs as a man should!” 
But when I am in a car—and most of all if I am at th 
wheel—ah, then I think : .** How fine a way this is to see tl 
face of the land! Hill, wood, vale and stream—great swe) 
of them—and I roll a new. stretch of the scene on, as an 
when [ will. This is the life !” 
As I said to start with, it’s all in the point of view. 
JW 


Motoring Notes 
Standard Ensign Six 


Tur Standard Motor Co. make three cars, of nine, sixteet, 

and twenty horse-power. The Ensign is a_ six  ceylinde 

16 h.p., and the four speed saloon costs £275 complete. 
As I consider the road performance of this car is of greater 


Ma! 


— 





interest than details of coachwork, I propose to deal wili 
that first. The engine has six cylinders with side valves, an 
the tax is £16; from the very smooth but efficient way i 
runs, one might imagine that the horse power was in tlt 
neighbourhood of twenty-five. The acceleration 
at all normal speeds, but it is so quiet and effortless that om 
is deceived into thinking there is but little. 


is goo! 


The top gear of this car is 4.66 to 1, and the maximut 
speed is not much more than a mile a minute, and top spe 
on third from forty-five to fifty. At the same time afte 
driving for a short time, such was the quietness and smoothnes 
of the engine, that it was surprising to find the needle alway 
round the fifty mark. This is just the thing that makes ! 
long journey a pleasure, and does not tire; if you combi 
this invaluable quality with a gear change on which tl 
positions are well marked, and which any novice could mast 
after a few minutes, you have a very pleasant and efficiet 
ear to drive. ‘There are four speeds, but it is seldom necessatj 
to use more than top and third ; a useful third giving all t 


‘get away” you want for traffic, or for any ordinary hu 


For 
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“Don’t I keep telling you, Lassie, there’s mothing the matter? . . . True, 
to-day my play was rejected for the seventeenth time . . . True, last night Mildred 
flatly and finally turned me down . .. True, my new shoes are pinching like the deuce 
. . . But with a perfectly good pouchful of Three Nuns in one’s pocket, who'd 
be upset by little things like that? . . . Don’t be a fuss-pot, Lassie! ” 


7 * - 


The rest is stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—1I1S. 2d. an ounce 


46 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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There seems to be no period of vibration in the engine, or 
rather I should say that it has been so successfully damped 
out as not to be noticeable. The engine throttle is very 
light ; the clutch equally so, and with the very simple gear 
change I have already mentioned, there is an impression of 
smoothness which is most unusual in cars at anything like 
this price. 

The silent third speed is not silent, but it is not noisy ; 
there is just that sound and feel which indicates third gear 
without being at all disagreeable. I think the brakes, 
good as they are, could be a little more powerful with a 
little less effort in applying them. I could find no fault 
with the steering, or with the springing. The springs are all 
semi-elliptics, assisted by Luvae shock absorbers. Taking 
the car over one of the very worst roads did not disclose 
any weaknesses, and indeed the car stood the test remarkably 
well; all this seems rather good value for the price 
asked. 

For the technically minded I must here insert a few details 
about the chassis. The engine, gearbox and clutch are of 
unit construction, and the wheelbase, track and ground 
clearance are 9 ft. 1 in., 4 ft. and 8}in. The height of the 
saloon itself is only 5 ft. 8in., but still there is plenty of 
head room. 

The crankshaft runs in seven bearings, and the tappet 
valves are open to the crank case and get automatic lubrication. 
The,ignition is by coil and batteries which are accessible 
under the front seats. The oil pump is outside the crankcase, 
and the drive for the petrol pump is taken from here. There 
is a glass filter for the petrol which comes from a tank at 
the rear of the chassis and which holds nine gallons. On the 
steering wheel are finger-tip controls for the spark, throttle, and 
lighting and ‘charging; all these are clearly marked, and 
there is a position for what is called ‘* Half charge ” for summer 
work, when the lights are seldom used. 

On this car all the controls, &c., are well marked, so that 
no one who can drive a car should have the slightest difficulty 
in going straight off in the Ensign Six, and, furthermore, 
enjoying the experience. 

No attempt seems to have been made to simplify the lubri- 
cation of the chassis, but, after all, to go round a number of 
quite obvious nipples with a grease gun at somewhat infrequent 
intervals should not be too much for the ordinary owner-driver. 
Finally, as regards driving this car: it is not possible to see 
the near side front wing at all; its position has to be guessed 
at; apart from this the driving position is very ~eon- 
venient and comfortable, and all the controls are just where 
one wants them. I fear, however, I must take exception 
to the position of the hand brake lever, which might well 
be improved. 

Tne CoacntworK AND EQUIPMENT. 

The fabric saloon is entirely conventional in appearance. 
There is a sliding roof which is easily worked from inside, and 
has various positions in which it can be adjusted. The spare 
wheel and tyre are carried at the rear, just beside the luggage 
earrier. There are chromium plated bumpers fore and aft, and 
wire wheels are supplied as standard. The body. itself is not 
large ; it only holds four people in comfort, but the seating is 
exceedingly well shaped, and there is plenty of head room with- 
out sacrificing the reasonably low appearance of the car as a 
whole. The upholstery is solidly finished in hide, and should 
stand hard wear without getting shabby quickly. Little 
refinements such as pockets in the doors, ash trays, windscreen 
wiper, and so forth have not been omitted, and the general 
comfort of the passengers has obviously been studied. 

I would like to see the windows wind down all the way 
instead of only three-quarters, for the driver should be able 
to put his head out of the window easily; the glass; I was 
glad to see, was safety all round. |. 

The front seats are of the movable bucket type; the rear 
seat is tilted at the right angle to give support behind the 
knees, and has an arm rest on each side. These saloons are 
finished in blue or biack, with upholstery of red, brown or 
blue to match. 

Taken as a whole, this is a car in which one feels confident 
and comfortable after a very few minutes at the wheel. 


PreLHAM CocHRANE, 


—. 


Finance—Public & Privay 
Plight of the Railway Investor 


In considering the burden which is being borne 
the present time by Income Tax payers jpn A 
country, it must not be forgotten that, to the bunte 
represented by increased Government taxes, increase 
local rates and increased charges for domestic Services 
must be added the severe losses suffered through reduces 
dividends by most companies connected with the leadiny 
industries of the country, a reduction which is reflect) 
in appalling fashion in the great fall in market Values 
of securities themselves. ' 

In no direction is this depreciation more serious than 
in the ordinary and prior charge stocks of what at oy 
time was regarded as among the soundest of home 
investments, namely, English Railway securities. To 
no farther back than the two years during which th 
Socialist Government has been in office, the statistic 
published by the Bankers’ Magazine show that, on , 
group of English Railway stocks representing the ordinary 
stocks of all of the companies and some of the pri 
charges, there has been a depreciation in capital value 
of no less than £135,000,000. And how great has bee 
the individual fall may be gathered from the followin 
list of just a few representative stocks. I give th 
quotation early in May of 1929—that is well before th 
last General Election—and the quotation at the dat 
of writing this article, namely, May 12th :— 

May 8rd, May 12th, 


1929. 1931. Decline 
Great Western Ord. te 84 513 . 32 
“ 5 p.e. Pref. 92 os GF vo & 
L.M. & S. Ord. ae , 53 ne 19 -. 3 
oe 4 p.c. Pref. 685 ae 43} eae 
L.N.E.R. Deferred. . an «. 228 ae 4h 8} 
ae 4 p.c. Second Pref. «« 980 ; 274 o «=o 
Southern Preferred ee a6 6 as 51 3 
ie 5 p.c. Pref. 88 ee eS ae 5 


Small wonder that holders of these securities should lk 

gravely concerned, with regard not merely to the loss 

already suffered, but to the future outlook. 
Recerts Faunce. 

Moreover, the outlook from the shareholders’ point 
of view is rendered the more depressing by the 
fact that traffic receipts are still falling _ heavily. 
Only last week Sir Ralph Wedgewood, the (Chie 
General Manager of the London and North-Eastem 
Railway, in giving evidence’ before the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, stated that during the current year the 
receipts of the four trunk companies showed a decrease i! 
roughly £5,750,000 on last year; and he added: “| 
do not think there is anything to show that there i 
a revival of trade in prospect.” I am afraid that ther 
are many indications that our revenues will fall below 
last year. It would be actually optimistic to say that 
the falls which have taken place up to the present moment 
will be substantially reduced. Not unnaturally, how 
ever, the ‘announcement was also made that the con 
panies, despite the falling off in revenue, had decided 
for the present to make no increase in railway rate. 
This, of course, is in a sense quite logical, inasmuch « 
an increase in rates might accentuate the depression and 
further stimulate motor competition. 

Some PossinLE Causes OF DEPRESSION. 





In trying to gauge the possibilities of the future from 
the railway stockholders’ point of view, it may be wel 
to see if it is possible to make a fair estimate of the 
causes of the present slump in earnings and the conse 
quent extent to which dividends, not only on ordinary 
stocks but on some of the prior charge issues, are being 
endangered. I think that in considering these possibk 
‘auses it will be simplest to refer to some for which tht 
railroad- managements themselves must be _ hell 
responsible, and then to those which are beyond thet 
control. 
os The “ Grovupinc ” Pertop. 

Some time after the release of the railways fro 
Government control the management, which foun 
itself up against the problems of an uneconomic wag 
and Trade Union restrictions, &¢c., endeavoured ti 


(Continued on page 802.) 
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OLLAN 


is SO DIFFERENT 





Landscapes, 
Old- World Towns and Villages, Art Galleries 


Enchanting 





Fascinating Costumes, 


Museums . - . and yet Modern Seaside 
Resorts, Golf, Tennis and other Sport 


REDUCED FARE TICKETS 
VIA FLUSHING from LONDON 
LIVERPOOL STREET STATION 


Full particulars from Continental Traffic Manager, L.N.E.R., 

Liverpool Street Station, London, , or Hull; 71, 

Regent Street, and 59, Piccadilly, London, W.1; Wm. 

Muller & Co. (London), Ltd., 66, Haymarket, s.W.1, and 

78, Moorgate, E.C.2; L.N.E. R Stations, Offices and Tourist 
Agencies. 


FLUSHING THE HOOK 
Zeeland Day Line L.N.E.R Night Route 


VIA HARWICH 















-OTLAND 


for: scenery, history &romance 





ABERDEEN The.“ Silver City by the Sea.” Bracing 
mountain and sea air. Glorious sands 
and extensive promenade. Five Golf Courses. Tennis: Bowling. 
Sea and River Fishing. Safe Bathing. New Pleasure Gardens; 
spacious dance hall. Entertainments. Theatres, etc. Bands play 


in extensive public parks. Accommodation. excellent and cost 
moderate. Ideal centre for excursions to Royal Deeside and Balmoral 
Castle, Speyside and other Hightand beauty spots. 


Town Clerk, Dept. KB. 

DU NOON A pleasant town nestling on the shores of the 
Firth of Clyde. The climate is mild and 

genial, a fact which contributes greatly to the pleasure of the steamer 
sailings to the scenic gems of the Clyde—the cheapest and best in 
the world. The Castle Gardens are the home of delightful alfresco 
entertainments, while there are good facilities for golf, putting, 
tennis, bowling, boating, bathing and fishing. 
Secretary, Dept. KJ, Advertising Comm. 


This fashionable resort, 


NORTH BERWICK 7's, Sonate, "Sak 
Edinburgh, is known as the Golfer’s Paradise. There are three 
golf courses which are all famed for the beauty of their turf and 
their picturesque situation. Tennis, Bowls, Fishing. Boating and 
Bathing (sea or pond) can also be enjoyed. Beautiful sands. The 
air isa real tonic, the ozone-laden breezes being gently tempered by 
plentiful sunshine. The surrounding countryside affords 7 
interesting excursions. Town Clerk, Dept. 


Drop a post card to any of the addresses 
shown and you will receive an attrac- 
bey illustrated Guide, or apply at 
L.N.E.R. Offices or Agencies. 


There are many specially reduced rail 
facilities for the holiday traveller to 
Scotland such as Period Excursion and 
Tourist Tickets. Ask at any L.N.E.R. 
Station or Office for particulars. 
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One always feels at 
home on these ships 


I’s the wisdom of a_ seasoned 


traveller to know when he’s well NEXT SAILINGS 


From Southampton 


off, * tri i 
: He has tried everything MAY 27 - Olympic 
once. When he comes back a JUNE 3 - Homeric 
second time it’s a sure sign that he From Liverpool 
has dis EZ . " a MAY 23- Britannic 
covered a comfort, a service MAY 98. ddstame 


and well-being which are not to be 
found everywhere. And so in the 
pride of his experience he will 
boast that he always crosses the 
Atlantic by White Star. 


Company’s Offices or Agents Everywhere. 


WHITE STAR 
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Take your holiday 
in IRELAND 


When you go to Ireland the magic of the place will fall 
across you like a spell. It’s Europe’s magic isle. No 
wonder Bernard Shaw in his Utopia made it the re- 
creative centre of the world. Go and see it for yourself. 


PRINCIPAL RESORTS 


Tramore Kenmare Kilkee Galway 

Wicklow Dungarvan Mallarany Sligo 

Bray Youghal Glengarriff Rosslare 

Kingstown Lahinch Achill Ballybunion 
Parknasilla 


Inland Resorts include : Killarney, Avoca, Caragh Lake, Lisdoonvarna, 
Glendalough 


Guides and particulars of Tourist, Week-end, and Holiday Return Tickets from 
Paddington or Euston Stations, or fromanyG.W.or LMS Station, Office or Agency 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS. 





MR. C. E. BARNETT’S SPEECH. 





THE annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday last in London. 

Mr. C. E. Barnett (the Chairman) said that a year ago he referred 
to the proposals then before Parliament relating to Single Premium 
Policies, and deplored the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his attempt to legislate against what had become an abuse, 
was inflicting injustice and hardship on the companies which had 
confined themselves to business of a perfectly legitimate character. 
Fortunately, the Chancellor eventually yielded to the strong repre 
sentations made to him, and the proposals were amended. In 
the result all the policyholders who took out these Single Premium 
Policies with the company had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the privileges which they were led to expect when they effected 
the policies would be allowed to continue. 

Notwithstanding the cessation of this particular form of single 
premium policy, the actual net new Life business completed duriag 
the year amounted to £3,210,646, which was £183.208 above that 
of 1929 and was tho largest amount ever transacted in one year 
by the company. The premium income, however, in the active 
Alliance account was £82,321 less than in the previous year, and 
this drop was due entirely to the large diminution in the single 
premium business. The alliance Life and Annuity Funds increased 
during the year by £811,715, and the total Life and Annuity Funds, 
including the closed Funds, amounted at the end of the year to 
£22,300,375. 

In the Fire Department the company had a fairly satisfactory 
year having regard to the prevailing conditions. The premium 
income, £2,046,170, was only £13,638 less than in the previous 
year and, in view of the great depression in trade and the consequent 
reduction in stocks held by merchants and others, they could not 
complain of this comparatively small reduction in income. The 
surplus on the account, after providing for unexpired risks and 
including interest, was £447,876, which was only a few thousands 
less than a year ago. In fire business competition in recent years 
had become exceptionally keen, and there was a continuous demand 
for reductions in rates of premium, which reductions were barely 
compensated for by the improvement in methods of fire prevention 
and extinction. Moreover, there was a constant tendency for 
foreign taxation to increase and towards the protection of native 
companies, which made this company’s position in foreign countries 
more difficult. 

Marine RESULTS. 

From the Marine account they had been able to transfer to profit 
and loss the sum of £73,232, which compared with £59,002 trans- 
ferred a year ago. Moreover, this year they had set aside £40,000 
to provide for future claims, as compared with £25,000 similarly 
set aside a year ago. The results, therefore, showed a substantial 
improvement. During the year Marine Underwriters had had 
under very serious consideration the unfortunate results of the 
rate cutting which had been going on for some years. When trade 
improved it might reasonably be expected that these efforts to 
put Marine business on a healthier footing would show satisfactory 
results. 

As to the Accident Department, the Road Traffic Bill referred 
to a year ago had now become an Act, and its insurance provisions 
came into force on January Ist, 1931. It was feared that claims 
from third parties would be more frequent and that there might 
be a tendency on the part of juries to award larger damages, as it 
would be assumed that in every case an insurance company would 
have to pay. Notwithstanding the increased liabilities, the offices 
generally had decided to make no change in existing rates of premium 
for the present, but the experience would be carefully watched, 
and the rates of premium reviewed when sufficient information 
as to the results of motor business was available. The company 
obtained some new business towards the end of the year, but most 
of it was not of a specially attractive character. 

There had been a further setback in Workmen’s Compensation 
premiums, owing to the continued depression of trade. In addition, 
they had taken steps to cancel a section of the business in Canada 
which had proved unprofitable, and the result was that the total 
premium income on the combined Accident accounts for the year 
was some £50,000 less than in 1929. It was gratifying, however, 
that the actual profit on the accounts was substantially higher, 
and that they had been able to transfer £140,916, in addition to 
£63,352 interest, to profit and loss account. 

The profit and loss account showed that they had carried £100,000 
to reserve and £50,000 to Pension Reserve, and that the balance 
carried forward was £1,230,964, which was practically the same as 
the amount brought in. 

In conclusion, the Chairman announced his retirement from the 
office ‘of Chairman after having served as a director of the company 
for fifty years. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 18s. 
per share (less income tax) for the year was declared. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, directors and 
staff, coupled with a request that the Chairman should have his 
portrait painted and hung in the board room. 
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meet the situation by a system of fusing or “ groy = > 
of the various trunk railways, and stockholder s° 
assured that the economies likely to be secured wl 7 


give a great element of stability to dividend-ean; 

power. I think, however, there can be no questig, 
that whatever may have been gained in economies 7 
the fusing was more than offset by the fostering of 

monopolist spirit which caused railway directors wl 
managements to be even more autocratic than hereto, 

and, incidentally, to disregard the approaching compe 
tion from motors. Moreover, I suggest that even whe 
motor competition was recognized as a menace wi 
when the railways also recognized that in many ding 
tions, and in diverse forms, they were up against th 
problem of the uneconomic wage and Socialist legislation 
they lacked the courage to fight on behalf of their sto, 
holders the battle which should have been fought agains 
those forces. I am inclined to stress this point because| 
think, that more perhaps than in any other of our ind 
tries, insufficient control by the railway stockholdy 
of their own affairs is responsible for a lack of energy, 
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enterprise and forethought on the part of aristocratic aya T°! 
autocratic directorates. who pr 
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NATIONALIZATION ? meeting 

Already there are signs that Socialistic forces, whid eo 
have played so great a part in bringing about the preseff Board. 
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predicament of railway stockholders, are endeavour 
to take advantage of the present situation either }j 
nationalizing the railways at the present moment wha 
Stocks are at the lowest level on record or by moving inthy 
direction of reconstructing the companies through 
drastic writing down of capital. What is to be thy 
attitude of railway directors in the face of such a situation’ 
Are they to put up no better fight for Railway stockholdey 
than has been put up in past years? I suggest that i 
view of possibilities in this direction the stockholde 
should lose no time in organizing strong committees ti 
make their influence felt upon the boards of the variow 
companies. 
FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES. 

At the same time it can at once be admitted that th 
causes of the present deplorable condition of the finanog 
of the railway companies go very much deeper thal 
anything which can be traced to lack of enterprise « 
mismanagement on the part of railroad directors « 
officials. In the first place there is the trade depression 
itself which for so many years has had its chief centr 
in this country. It would be true to say that the caus 
of increased costs of production and of ever-increasiy 
trade depression in Great Britain can be traced directly 
to the growth of Socialistic power which, if it has mi 
actually transferred control of our industrial activities 
from Capital to Labour, has at least made it impossibk 
for the former to grapple successfully with the difficultie 
of the situation. If there had been no Great Wari 
is possible that the legitimate striving on the part d 
labour for increased wages, accompanied by  greatet 
leisure, might have proceeded slowly and without pm 
ducing a financial or industrial catastrophe, thougi, 
as a matter of fact, even before the War some of tle 
unreasonable and undesirable Trade Union restriction 
were making it difficult for many of our industries ti 
grapple with foreign competition. When, _ howeve, 
after the War, and its terrific effects on the economt 
position of the country as a whole, Labour decidd 
to choose that particular time for making its demani 
for increased wages and increased leisure and to enfort 
still more strongly its edicts in demanding work «t 
maintenance from the State, the result was a foregot 
conclusion. With such facts as these staring us !! 
the face, I must confess to little patience with thos 
who would seek the uttermost ends of the earth fi 
reasons to account for the present state of our industrs 
Maldistribution of gold is for the most part but a reflect 
of these shortcomings in our own developments sit 
the War, and whether the trouble is in English Railway 
or other industries, neither nationalization nor the cuttilf 

(Continued on page 804.) 
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“THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
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SURVEY OF A DIFFICULT YEAR—WIDESPREAD UNREST AND DISTURBANCE 
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SIR ERIC GEDDES ON THE OUTLOOK 
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STRONG BALANCE-SHEET POSITION 
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r indusff yye thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
holden Company, Ltd, was held on May 8th, at the Whitehall Rooms, 
energy Whitehall Place, S.W. 

tit The Right Hon, Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E. (the chairman), 





who presided, said :— 

Those of you who heard or read my speech at the last general 
meeting of shareholders will have realised that the causes which 
have brought about the result of last year’s trading, and the possible 
eect of these causes, were then very present to the minds of your 
Board. 

Unfortunately. the events of the past year have given to these 
adverse factors the fullest possible weight. Here at home, high and 
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her b illadjusted taxation and continued political uncertainty have main- 
t whe tained their adverse influence. Moreover, the unrest and dis- 
g in thy turbance in our export markets to which T made reference, deve- 
ugh ff loped to a degree which your Board, in spite of the most careful 


study, could not foresee. Indeed, I do not think that anyone, 
whether statesman, economist, or man of business, foresaw the full 
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lation) intensity of the depression. In our own country, there has been a 
holder deficit of over £37,000,000. In America, an adverse balance of over 
that pip £160,000,000 is anticipated. 






In Australia the year closed with a deficit of £13,000,000, and in 
Italy the first eight months showed a deficit of about £11,500,000, 
which is four times as great as the deficit at the corresponding date 
last year. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COMPANY. 






Jur own company is international, doing an unusually large pro- 
portion of its business overseas in every quarter of the globe. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that we should feel in full severity the 
force of the economie and political blizzard which has overwhelmed 
the world. 

The most striking feature has perhaps been the unprecedented 
fall in the price of raw materials and foodstufts. 

To take those materials which are most important to this com- 
pany, rubber fell during the year from 8d. to 4 3-l6d. per Ib. The 
price has fallen much lower since then. 

Cotton fell from 9.24d. to 5.34d. over the year, and the same has 
heen true of almost all, if not all, of the principal commodities, wool, 
copper, tin, wheat, for example, all having fallen something in the 
neighbourhood of 40 per cent. 

Many people think that falling prices of foodstuffs and materials 
mist be beneficial to the world, but this is emphatically not true of 
such gy landslide as that from which we are now suffering. Low 
prices Mean an excess of supply over demand. The producers of 
these materials, who are the most important customers for manu- 
factured goods, cannot sell their produce, and therefore have no 
money to buy manufactures, and the continually falling price level 
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; pio makes purchasers hold off the market in the hope that by doing so 
ough, they will be able to buy more cheaply later on. Meanwhile producers 
f the in the hope of some form of voluntary or Government restriction 

"Bf being enforced upon the market, or in a desperate effort to secure 
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some return towards the reduction of their overhead charges, con- 
tinue to produce,. with the result that stocks accumulate, thus 
depressing price levels still further. Not only has the purchasing 
ower of our important customers been curtailed, but in countries 
like the Far East, where we have done good business, the fall in 
exchange has torn the fruits from our grasp. 

I refer to India, one of our most important overseas markets. 
Our business there in the first half of 1930 showed definite increases 
wer 1929, but later the political disturbances in many parts of the 
country and the pronounced boycott of British goods so affected 















, . 

800M our business that by the end of the year our turnover showed a sub- 
; IM stantial drop as compared with 1929. 

Lhost 





ACCOUNTS. 
The total profits from all sources for 1930, after providing for 
depreciation in the accounts of the whole group of companies, 







etiol amounted to £1,250,963, as compared with £2,307,354. There has 
sine therefore been a decrease in profits of about 46 per cent. 





Out of these net profits for 1930 the dividends on the Preference 
shares of the Dunlop Cotton Mills, Dunlop Plantations and Dunlop 
Rubber Co. (India) have been paid, absorbing £309,750 and also 
interest on debentures, loans, &e., £399,789, leaving a balance as 
shown by the profit and loss account of £541,424. 















Adding to this balance the £782,328 brought forward from last 
year, the sum of £1,323,752 is available for disposal. 

Out of this we have transferred to taxation reserve £100,030, 
bringing that reserve up to £444,300 as shown in the balance-sheet. 

The Preference dividends for the year, less income tax, absorb 
£290,625, and the interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent., less 
income tax, paid upon the Ordinary shares on October 11th last 
absorbs £365,074, leaving a balance of £568,023, which it is proposed 
to carry forward to next year. 

When year after year I have told you that our efficiency was 
never so high, and that our costs of production were falling, I have 
sometimes felt that perhaps I failed to make myself understood. 

First, let us remember that our costs are inflated with crushing 
taxation necessitated by National Debt obligations and charges 
for social services undreamed of a few years ago ; by very high local 
rates ; and now there is 6d. a gallon tax on petrol, which is one of 
our raw materials and of which we use 1,200,000 gallons a year. 
Our competitors abroad have no such burden to bear, yet we aro 
still, owing to our very competent management, able to produce at 
competitive costs, which is something of which we have reason to 
be proud. 

Put it another way, our progressive economies at Fort Dunlop 
alone since 1924, eliminating material cost, have been so great 
that if the production of 1930 had been at the costs of 1924, the 
cost of converting the raw material into manufactured products 
would have been approximately £1,000,000 more than it actually 
was. 

As similar reorganisation has been going on in all our factories, 
you can imagine what our profit position would have been if this 
persistent economy had not been maintained everywhere. If Par- 
liament would similarly apply the axe, we would be a more 
prosperous and happy people. 


Tue Economic Brizzarp. 


For the first half of the year 1930, profits held up remarkably 
well, and in some directions were ahead of 1929. It was not until 
the last quarter of the year that the economic blizzard developed 
its full force, and it was the conditions during this period that 
upset our calculations. 

Their effect upon the affairs of your company has been that in 
the last three months of the year there was a heavy fall in sales, 
particularly in our Continental and overseas markets. For example, 
our overseas sales of motor covers from our home factories for the 
first six months of 1930 were nearly a high record for the past six 
years, but by the end of the year sales had so dropped that our 
total for the twelve months made a low record. 

From almost a high record for six months to July we drop to a 
low record for the twelve-monthly period. 


Fururr Prospects. 


You will expect me to say something now as to future prospects. 
You will remember that last year, speaking, as I said, with a full 
sense of responsibility, [ referred to certain favourable factors in 
our then position. I will quote my own actual words. 

(1) The quality of our products, as proved by very completo 

records, was never so high. 

(2) Our plant throughout the organisation was never so up to 
date or in better condition. 

(3) The efficiency and economy of our tyre and rubber factories 
were never greater, and the wages of our employees have 
improved with the increased efficiency and have steadily risen 
since the reconstruction. 

(4) Our relations with our employees have never been better, 
and are excellent. 

These statements I can repeat to-day, and although unfortunately 

I cannot say, as I did last year, that the demand for our products 
throughout the world has never been so high, I can and do assert 
that our proportion of the available world business has never been 
so great as it is now. 

You will see therefore that as soon as trading conditions revive 
the company is in a position to take immediate advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The report was adopted, 
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_SUBSIDISED COMPETITION. 
1930 RESULTS—A SATISFACTORY YEAR. _ Yet another influence for which the railroad managemey 
is in no way responsible is the extent to which mo 
competition has been aided, directly and indirecth, 
TOTAL INCOME - £12,671,193. by the State. At the risk of making the country hideoy, rae t 


RECORD FIGURES IN LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





MR. A. ALLAN PATON’S REVIEW. 





THE ninety-fifth annual general meeting of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, Ltd., was held on Wed- 
nesday at the company’s head office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

The Chairman, Mr. A. Allan Paton, C.B., referred to the fact 
that the company now operates in 96 countries, and stressed the 
importance of personal contact in the development of business 
with overseas’ connexions. He mentioned that the General Manager 
and his assistants had, during the past year, visited 37 countries 
abroad, whilst representatives from 11 other lands had been wel- 
comed in this country. Mr. Paton commented upon the interesting 
fact that of these 96 countries the major number had different 
currencies, and the question of foreign exchange, therefore, 
demanded keen and constant attention in addition to the problems 
of underwriting. 

PROGRESS IN TuHrrtyY YEARS. 

The Chairman gave interesting figures comparing the company’s 
position to-day with that of thirty years ago. Suis insured in the 
fire department had increased from £433 millions sterling to approxi- 
mately £1,500 millions sterling, whilst in the life department, whose 
business is almost wholly confined to Great Britain, the assurances 
had risen from £8 millions to £21 millions sterling. 

Ciams Patp ExcEED £3 PER MINUTE. 

Since its foundation ninety-five years ago the company had paid 
claims at’ the average rate of over £3 a minute, night and day, the 
aggregate exceeding £161 millions sterling. 

Roapv Trarric Act. 

The Chairman indicated that there had been a slight increase 
in business as a result of the Road Traffic Act, the majority of 
motorists being insured before its operation. It was, as yet, he 
said, too carly to say whether the operation of the Act has had 
or will have any beneficial effect in reducing the number of motor 
accidents, 

TREND Ov INVESTMENTS. 

The year witnessed a considerable fall in security values, par- 
ticularly in the U.S.A., South America and Australia. So far as 
this company was concerned, however, the fall was more than 
counterbalanced by appreciation in other directions, with the 
result that the valuation of the company’s Stock Exchange 
securities, as at December 31st last, showed that the market values 
were, in the aggregate, in excess of the book values. 

Company’s RESULTS FoR 1930. 

The total underwriting profits for 1930 amounted to £271,934, 
and total funds increased by £610,185 to £24,692,646. 

Fire premiums amounted to £4,699,243 and losses to £2,324,859. 
A profit of £256,340 or 5.45 per cent. was carried to profit and 
loss account, compared with a profit in 1929 of £260,243 or 5.38 per 
cent. Ina year such as 1930 this was very creditable. Home fire 
results showed considerable improvement over 1929 and premiums 
were well maintained, whilst in the U.S.A. a profit was obtained, 
which, though somewhat less than in 1929, was nevertheless gratifying. 

Accident premiums were £5,695,890, on which there was an 
underwriting loss of £36,484. Elsewhere than in the United States 
the company’s accident results were favourable. The Canadian 
and General Foreign Sections were better, and at home premiums 
increased and the ratio of profit improved. 

On marine premiums of £356,211 a satisfactory profit of £29,077, 
or just over 8 per cent., was recorded. 

Recorp Lire Ficvres. 

1930 proved a record year in the life department. The net new 
business reached £1,903,289, whilst the rate of interim bonus on 
whole-life policies had been raised to the high figure of 48s. per cent., 
an increase fully justified by the department’s financial position. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
13s. 6d. per share, less tax, was declared, making 27s. per share, 
less tax, for the year, against 26s. in 1929. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to the management, staff and agents. <A cordial vote of 
thanks to the Chairman concluded the meeting. 
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motor roads have been constructed to an extent inyoly; 
millions of expenditure, and while the railroads » 
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ratepayers, have had to take a heavy share both jy Cop' 
local and in national expenditure, all those concerned jy oer? 
the motor traffic have come off lightly. 009, 





Professing concern for the industrial welfare of th, 
country, successive Governments and local authoy, 
ties have catered mainly for the unproductive amyy, 
ments of the community, notably by providing mop 
and more roads for joy-riders to rush through th 
country, greatly to the discomfort, for the most part, 
of all residents in the districts who have the priyi 

























































































































































































































































lege of paying the rating charges. The more th iio 
developments, and especially the political and _ soci” wit 
developments, of the post-War years are considered, th dvide 
more it will be seen that in this matter of catering for ge 
increased leisure, increased wage without a corresponding =e 
value given, and increased amusement, is to be found aiff gives: 
explanation of the commercial and financial distress fron «bala 
which we are now suffering. The only hope for the raj ° 
rays, as for many other industries, is that all legislatigy orc 
and trade union restrictions tending to interfere with thll the 
economic wage and the ordinary laws of supply and deman(f the 
shall for a time, at least, be abandoned, while if thelf g921,¢ 
problem is to be relieved to some extent by plans fof £330 
electrification, grandiose schemes for electrifying the whol aoe 
‘ailway service must give place to a practical consideration spate 
of first electrifying the systems in the congested aresff with 
where profitable results would most probably accrue, Jet. 
In the railway as in other industries, however, there js The 
far too great a tendency to allow matters to drift unt 
such time as by some general revival in trade the situs” 
tion shall improve. If there were to be a revival in worl 
trade to-morrow, neither Great Britain nor her railroad 
systems would reap much advantage if we still demand 
a mode, of living, expressed in wages and in leisur, 
greater than that of competing countries. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 
. e 
Financial Notes 
DepPressED MARKETS. 
NOTWITUSTANDING cheap money and constant talk about 
Government conversion schemes, even British Funds ani 
kindred. securities have been under the influence of the ty: 
depression which has characterized most sections of the Stock supp 
Markets during the past week. The longer the trade depression ff Hote 
continues, the more clearly is it recognized that the causes ff Dunc 
operating are complex and go very deep. Moreover, ther§ Th 
ean be no question that just as a year ago the psychological fj said 
effect of Mr. Snowden’s Budget was to shake confidence and depr 
give a fresh downward impetus to prices, so in that respect Th 
history is repeating itself at the present time. Moreover, itis mere 
noticeable that the further fall in money rates in the Unitei § mers 
States is having no effect in reviving financial and commereid indui 
activities in that country, and renewed selling from Wal hry 
Street has emphasized the depression here. Quite the out ea 
standing feature of the week has been the further heavy fall inh ig 
English Railway stocks, to which fuller reference is mate ff jo9; 
elsewhere. Speculative markets, including mining shaw§ 7 
have, however, also suffered. seal 
* * * % 
pop 
CancuTra Exrcrric. a 
At the recent meeting of shareholders of the Caleutta Electr ff 3 an 
Supply Corporation, the Chairman, Lord Meston, was able tof to t 
give a good account of the position, and to show that while thf tari 
circumstances had been unfavourable to any marked increaseit ff !ton 
revenue, there had been a considerable accession of nevg ™@ 
customers. The depression in the Jute industry had hit th A 
Company rather severely, gross revenue having been affectet elec 
while the effect on the load factor had caused a rise of £16,095 
in running costs. Some shareholders had evidently exp “ 
anxiety with regard to a scheme under discussion for # nc 
erection of a Calcutta Municipal Power Station. The Char 9... 
man, however, stated that the Corporation already mall] 5), 
factured their own current for purposes of water supply, em y 
and the proposed scheme would take over the other servi yng 





(Continued on page 806.) 
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DIVIDEND OF 6} PER CENT. 








agement ENCOURAGING MARINE OUTLOOK. 




















































































1 Mot 
tie ; al meeting of the World Auxiliary 
1 tax twelfth ordinary general meeting 0 16 World Auxiliary 
nVolving Insurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on May 12th at Winchester 
EC. 
ads, 4 ah C, C. Craig, in moving the adoption of the report and 
both in ants said:—With regard to the fire, accident and general 
ered jy oszen "the fund brought into this account from December 31st, 
ga to £129,713, to which is added premiums £302,724, 
1929, amounted I 
tle and transfer from profit and loss account £30,000. 
of terest £7,960, ] : an 
OF the After ing all claims and outstandings, commissions, and 
authori. ‘ges, the fund at December 31st amounts to £151,831. In the 
amuse. marine account the premiums for the year amounted to £175,353, 
2 Mor fh and interest £7,584, which items, added to the fund of £189,952 
, i ive a total of £372,890. Claims paid on 1929 and 
gh the brot ught in, 101 > 1930 se 
‘ous years amounted to £101,882, and on 193 _account to 
st part, il 489, : 23.7 per cent., and expenses to £9,612, leaving a marine 
C privi. fund of £192,121 after transferring £27,584, in respect of 1928 and 
re tht previous years, to profit and loss account. 
| Sociglf With regard to the profit and loss account, after paying the 
red, th dividend of £18,750 in April, 1930, the balance brought into this 
msi. account amounted to £29,993, to which is added £16,204 for interest 
ring for not charged to other accounts. ‘Transfer fees and profit on invest- 
ond ments realised £554, which, with the transfer from marine account, 
Und an gives a total of £74,336. After paying sundry charges there remains 
SS fron fp a balance of £65,927. Your directors have decided to take advant- 
| mt age of the opportunity of strengthening the fire and accident 
ne Tail account by transferring to it £30,600, leaving a balance of £35,927, 
islation from which we recommend the payment of a dividend of 6} per cent. 
‘ith the The marine premiums for 1930 show an increase of £10,000. 
lemand The Investments taken at cost and cash on deposit amounted to 
if the £921,681. Last year he had referred, he said, to a depreciation of 
£33,000 existing at the 31st December, 1929, on the market value 
mye of the Investments. He was happy to say that not only had this 
whol depreciation been wiped out, but their Investments had considerably 
eration ciated, which was satisfactory when considered in conjunction 
appre ’ - : 
1 aregif with an Investment Reserve of £40,000, as shown in the balance- 
ue, sheet. 
here js ‘The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 
t unti 
situ 
| World 
‘weil CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
: mand CORPORATION 
eisure, 
DY, INCREASED GROSS REVENUE. 
LORD MESTON’S REVIEW. 
about 
Is and 
of the Tue thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the Calcutta Electric 
» Stock Supply Corporation, Ltd., was held on May I1th at the Waldorf 
ression# Hotel, Aldwych, W.C., the Right Hon. Lord Meston of Agra and 
causes Dunottar, K.C.S.I. (the chairman), presiding. 
thee ~The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
e g the T I 
logical # said that despite political excitement, boycotts, and severe trade 
I Pp : 
ce and ™ depression, the business had more than held its own. 
espet ff The circumstances of 1930 were unfavourable to any marked 
T, itis increase in revenue. They had a gratifying accession of new custo- 
United mers, both industrial and domestic, but the depression in the jute 
nercidl | industry hit them badly, so that the increase in their gross revenue 
Wal @ was only £27,000, and the effect on their load factor caused a rise of 
> out 216,000 in running costs. There was a serious enhancement of 
fall in ‘@x@tion in India, and the capital charges were increased owing to 
a the new issue of 220,000 Preference shares. In the result they had 
"8 £295,000 to distribute, as compared with £306,000 last year. 
hare The system of distributing surplus profits between shareholders 
and consumers, which began two years ago, had not met with the 
popular success hoped for. The board had determined, in place of 
, f4consumers’ bonus this year, to reduce the domestic flat-rate from 
ectri #3 annas to 23 annas (net), a concession worth over £50,000 a year 
ble tof to their consumers. They had introduced an extremely moderate 
le the tariff for hotels, theatres, and other large consumers taking current 
aseit™ irom the high-tension mains, and a novel and attractive rate for 
* nev small power consumers. 
it th All these measures would repay them by the extended use of 
octel,M lectricity, especially as they were ee a new and active sales 
6,00 "ganization in Calcutta. There would be a period of transition, 
cal and to help them through it they proposed to set aside a special 
r the “serve of £30,000, leaving them with enough to maintain their 
‘pair UTY forward, and repeat last year’s dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 7 per cent:, plus a 5d. bonus, in addition to the interim 
-* iper cent. distributed last November. 
be Mr. A. M. H. Walrond seconded the resolution, which was carried 





wnanimously, 








BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, LTD. 


GRATIFYING RESULTS. 









SIR GEORGE PATON’S REVIEW. 





Tue fourth ordinary general meeting of the British Match Corpora. 
tion, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, at Winchester House, E.C. 

Sir George Paton (chairman and managing director) said in the 
course of his speech :—In these difficult and troublesome times, it 
is gratifying that we have been able to place before you accounts 
which, if not quite up to last year, are highly satisfactory. 

The net revenue amounts to £461,387, and, adding the amount 
brought forward from last year, you have a total of £528,853, 
against £545,139. Your directors recommend the writing of 
£40,000 off goodwill, rights, ete., and the payment of a dividend of 
4 per cent., free of income tax, on the ordinary, shares. 

Shares in subsidiary companies, taken at cost, are unchanged at 
£5,923,048 15s., and I can assure you they are not over-valued. 
They yield a gross return of over 10 per cent.—to be exact 10.27 per 
cent. Amounts owing by subsidiary companies at £147,700 are 
reduced by £25,575. 

The net revenue from shares in subsidiary companies at 
£480,313 is down by £26,679. This is more than accounted for by 
the depreciation in the Brazilian exchange. 

This Corporation is only a holding Company, and I think you 
would like me to tell vou something of the businesses from which 
it draws its income. ‘The most important of these, as you know, is 
Bryant and May, Ltd., this Corporation holding all the ordinary 
shares in that Company. The annual meeting was held on the 
29th April, 1931, when dividends the same as last year were declared. 
The net profit amounted to over £530,000, against £528,000 in the 
previous year. 

INTERESTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The subsidiary companies of Bryant and May have all given a 
good account of themselves. Among the many interests repre- 
sented are match factories at London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Leeds, also at Melbourtie and Sydney and a new factory in course of 
erection at Perth, Australia; Wellington and Dunedin, New 
Zealand ; Cape Town and Durban, South Africa; Berthierville, 
near Montreal, and Pembroke, Ontario, Canada ; Buenos Aires and 
elsewhere in the Argentine ; Colombia, South America. They also 
own, or control, the following businesses: J. and G. Cox, glue and 
gelatine manufacturers, Edinburgh; Chambon, Ltd., printing 
machinery makers, London ; Jahncke, Ltd., tin box manufacturers, 
London. 

Immediately after Bryant and May comes the business of J. John 
Masters and Co., Ltd., which has had a satisfactory year, but, like the 
Bryant and May’s factories, the factory at Barking is equipped for 
and capable of turning out about double the product at present 
required for the home trade. 

Bryant and May (Brazil), Ltd., is a very important subsidiary of 
this Corporation, and owns match factories at Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo and elsewhere in Brazil. You all know how terribly bad 
conditions have been in Brazil ;, notwithstanding this, our factories 
have been fully employed and results have been most satisfactory. 

My colleague, Mr. Bartholomew, has just returned from an 
extended trip to New Zealand and Australia, visiting Canada on his 
way to New Zealand. He reports most encouragingly regarding all 
our businesses in these places, but, with regard to Australia and 
New Zealand, the exchange question and increased taxation is 
putting up costs, and I fear we must face the fact that this will some- 
what affect our returns from these particular places, until the 
financial situation improves, as no doubt it will, provided the 
Australian Governments tackle the question of economy in a serious 
way. 

It is interesting to note that the Corporation and its subsidiary 
and associated companies paid in taxation last year well over two 
million pounds sterling, including, of course, the Excise Tax on 
matches. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 


ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 





136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 


Secretary, Grorce E. Jerrriss, F.1.S.A. 
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Financial Notes 
: (Continued from page 804.) 
which the Company now performed for them. In the view of 


the directors, the scheme was economically ynsound and could | 


not result in the production and distribution of electricity at a 
price comparable with the rates tendered by the Company. 
Even, added the Chairman, if the scheme did mature, the Com- 
pany would lose something under 5 per cent. of its gross 
revenue. 
* * * * 
THE DuNLoP MEETING. 

Notwithstanding the present trade depression, Sir Eric 
Geddes, speaking at the recent meeting of shareholders of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, was by no means disposed to take 
an ultra pessimistic view with regard to the outlook. For the 
moment trade is dull, but he emphasised the fact that there 
were various favourable factors in the position of the company 
which would enable the Directors to take immediate advantage 
of the opportunity. offered under conditions of reviving trade. 
In the course of his speech he expressed pleasure that the 
McKenna duties ‘were still in operation, although certain 
industries had lost the modest protection which they enjoyed. 
Even as regards the rubber outlook Sir Eric said that he con- 


sidered that the best hope for the rubber industry was, in his | 


opinion, the speedy elimination of the inefficient and expensive 
plantations, and, he added, ‘‘ the sooner the bogy of restric- 
tion was finally laid, the sooner would the industry return to 
prosperity.” 

I am glad to note the strong indignation displayed by Sir 
Eric Geddes at the close of his speech with regard to the allega- 
tion of leakage of information as to the results of the year 
before official publication of the Report. With the utmost 
care on the part of the Directors, a leakage of company results 
seems to occur from time to time, but it is always satisfactory 
when, as in the case of the Dunlop Rubber Company, the 
Chairman shows his determination to sift the matter to the 
bottom. In this case it is evident that the Chairman of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company is very much in earnest, for in 
referring to the matter he said that he would seek in his 
searching investigation the assistance of the Stock Exchange 
Committee. 

* * * * 
INSURANCE MEETINGS. 

Several of the more important Insurance companies, in- 
cluding the Alliance, the Commercial Union, and the Liverpool 
and London and Globe, have held their meetings during the 
past week. Pressure on space prevents my commenting upon 
them in this issue, but I hope to do so next week. 

A. W. K. 
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APPLIED ART.” | 











_ THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 
FOURTH EXHIBITION. 

“RECENT BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AND 

Until May 23, 9 to 6. Sats. 9 to 1, 


: Heal’s MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 o? 9° 35 


£41 29 9» LB) 45 














at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 
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THE 


MESSRS. DOWELL’S. LTD, B-gp 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION WITHIN THEIR ROOMS, 


No. 18 George Street, Edinburgh, 1s: 6d. 
on pinute. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & FRiDay, (g" 
27th, 28th & 29th MAY, ee dt 
at 12 O'CLOCK EACH DAY, hen 

AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS IN SCOTTISH, ANTIQUARIAN, LAW, AND 164S 


GENERAL LITERATURE, including that which belonged ty 
THE LATE VERY REV. DEAN CHRISTIE, 
THE PARSONAGE, STONEHAVEN. 





Also, 
COLLECTIONS OF BRITISH, FOREIGN AND ] A 
: COLONIAL STAMPS. 


Full particulars in Catalogue, which may be had on application trom 
the Auctioneers. 4 
EDINBURGH, 18 GEORGE ST, 
MAY, 1931. 











PATTERNS 


SOTHEBY @& CO. | 





Est. 1744, | 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, f— 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. pve 
May 18th. The Final Portion of the Manuscripts and Library of | By Rut 


John Ruskin; also the property of the late Joseph 
Arthur P, Severn, Esq., and of Mrs, Mander, Illustrated catalogues 
(3 plates) 1/-. 


May 19th. Modern Etchings, 
June 1st-3rd. Printed Books. 


Valuable Printed Books, Autograph Letters, 
June 8th-10th. Oriental Drawings and Manuscripts, comprising 
the property of the late Sir George Alexander; of the Rev. The Rt. 
Hon, Lord Byron, and of Sir C. Y. Leplan, Bt. Illustrated 
catalogues, price 1/6. | 
The Second Portion of the well-known Library 
of English ‘Poetry,’ Drama, and other Literature 
of the XVIE-and XVIIL Centuries formed by the late George 
Thorn Drury, Esq., K.C. 











June 15th-16th. | 


Sales on view at least three days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
Printed lists of prices and buyers’ names may be purchased after 
cach sale—particulars on application—no priced catalogues are issued, 
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Admission Free, | ‘ 


BOWES & BOWES 


hold a large stock of 

















iyIEMO 

FOREIGN BOOKS oa 
FRENCH. ITALIAN. large Ga 
GERMAN. SPANISH. BSHOP 

Lists of New and Sccondhand Books sent free on request. plow 
1 & 2 Trinity Street, Cambridge. (ies 
legrams & Cables: Bowes, Cambridge. el.: 408, |e": 
Teleg c i , Cambridg ee 
venience 

Modern First Editions: ||— 
Points and Values 5 


RO! 
B! 


(SECOND SERIES.) Compiled 


Et . by Gilbert HEH. 
William A, Foyle. 


Foreword by William A. Foyle. 
by Gilbert H. Fabes. 


Fabes and 
hi : _ Introduction 
rhis new volume will contain the points 





and values of one hundred modern first editions not included in |[M faites, 
the first series, and will give practical information not to be | Guide! 
found in ordinary bibliographies. Limited Edition of one | —— 
thousand copies. Med, 8vo, Black Buckram, Hand-made paper, AST 
15/- net. Ready in June. Fac 
e English 
The Threshing Day — 
A NEW STORY BY H. E. BATES. = 
This work will appeal to all lovers of the works of Mr. Bates, XE 
and new readers. will find in it, a charm and _a depth which will E ( 
convince them of the justification of the high opinion now held 1M yi,., 
of his works. Limited Edition of 300 copies. Demy 8vo, Hand 
made paper, Blue Buckram. Each copy signed by the author. A 
7/6 net. Ready in July. - GLEN 
W. & G. FOYLE LTD., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, yan 


London, W.C. 2. (Gerrard 9310.) | 
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D0 NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART?P 


young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 
ns, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


mE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
vARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
4s, 6d. will keep the Homes and Training. Ship for one 


100 
ae total orpha 


pinute. 

g7 ts. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
y, one hour. q 

Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 


caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.E 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 




































































AND i 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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LIBERTY’S BREAK NEW GROUND FOR YOUR 

) NEW CURTAIN FABRICS 1931 HOLIDAY — PEMBROKESHIRE. 

A new book, “ Pembrokeshire,’ by A. G. BRADLEY. 
trom MODERN DESIGNS Profusely illustrated. 
Price 6d. from leading Booksellers or by post from the Supt. of the 
FROM Line, Great Western Railway, Paddinaten Station, headen 2 (no 
48 INS. 5/1 1 A charge for postage). 
WIDE YARD 

== 
Mepyrrexns FRex Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, W.1 THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
| , (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

/, 5 | ——_ THEATR® i ae eae bie ta = Fiche 2 £4,500,000 
| ’ Soe Ger. 7. SIN Ese Reserve Func a eee a ‘aa ase £4,475,000 
ae BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, az 8.15 Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

yo My Rooours Westen, ©" | Matinces, Wednesday &” Saturday. | | Letters of, Credit and, Drafts are, issued and banking. business of very 

= LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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BRITISH HOT] 





PLS SEC LION 





\VIEMORE.—AVIEMORE HOTEL. 
Hydro. 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢ 





ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE WOTEL. r 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For health, comfort and pleasure. 





REDHILL & REIGATE.—THE FONTHILL HOTEL. 
270 
. from 15s. per day, inclu- I RACING RICHMOND, SURREY.—Edge of Park. 
Cent. heating. Running water bedrooms.—Green 
Court, Queens Road. ’Phone 2818-9, 





css residential. Kully licensed. A.A rte sive: others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 
laye Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. | wipHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL (dating 1430). 








SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 





BISHOPS TEIGNTON, S. Devon.—HUNTLY HOTEL 





NAIRN, SCOTLAND.—GOL 


s quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 


FVIEW HOTEL. : 
—Apply for list “A,” stating requirements. to SEc- 





st, ST., W.C.1.—PALACE HOTEL. | OBAN.—STATION HOTEL. 





RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. 





rF\EMPLECOMBE HOUSE, SOMERSET.—Ideal Wes- 








LOOMSBU RY 
‘HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 


sex touring and holiday centre. Historic and 





( ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
| tems, Garage. Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittvilie Park. 


( Cuiet comfort. Finest quality food, all modern con- 
wniences. Individual requirements studied. Apply. 
MANAGERESS, or "phone Crowborough 5. 





YROWBOROUGH = (Sussex).—BEACON HOTEL. 





a. ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
) polo. Every comfort. Excel. table-—COLLETTs, 
Ceeve Hill 9, Cheltenham, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 


so SB Ge 





fuites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd, A nan 
Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager. , Free Salmo ea d 
4 ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


Facingsea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 








AMIDST SCENERY 
OF UNSURPASSED BEAUTY. 


ROSAPENNA 
HOTEL, Co. Donegal 
Golf, Tennis. 


Dancing, Sea Bathing. 





Telegrams: Rosapenna, Carrigart. 


charming surroundings. Excellent cuisine, extensive 
grounds. Kest, tennis, billiards, riding. Terms from 
3 guineas. Write for illustrated brochure. 





TORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, 


‘I 





VYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 








A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 
TORQUAY.—OSBORNE HOTEL, 
YORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 


r 

I ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT ProprietToR. Telephone 3655, 


Trout Fishing. 





VOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 








ELIE, MARINE HOTEL. 


shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 1¢, 
7 HY not live within a Id. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 








EFORMED 








XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing I 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. 
Water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 


6LEN 


a 


MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS HOTEL, 


| 





LYON, N.B.—FORTINGALL HOTEL. ae 
P. R. H. A., L7p., ST. GEO 
STREET ,W. 1. 








Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


). 
RGE’= HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


W Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge -TER. 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. Notips. H.& c. water all bedrooms, 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, 
2 guineas weekly, 


NNS. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
With dinner, 63, 6d., og 


he 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 
: to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 434 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13: 


—<—<$— 






























Perr see SP eOwA« 
SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS (ENGLAND) BILL 





To secure for food animals slaughtered in the 20,000 
private slaughterhouses of England the benefits already 
conferred upon cattle and sheep by the Slaughter of 
Animals (Scotland) Act, 1928, will you assist by writing 
to your Member of Parliament asking him to support 
It.-Col. T. C. R. Moore, C.B.E., M.P., in urging the 
Government to give facilities for the passage of the 
English Bill ? 

The 91st Annual Report of the Scottish S.P.C.A., 
with full particulars of this Bill and a host of other 
topics, will be sent gratis on application to LyYNDESAY 
G,. LANGWILL, C.A., Secretary and Treasurer, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


JL ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ’’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
STR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 


ry. 7’ al ry 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 











YAST END MISSION.—Please help us to give 15,000 

'4 poor children-a-day in the-eountry or at the seaside 
this summer. Cost 2s. per day per child. Also to send 
500, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
‘fortnight. Cost 30s. each. Tired-out Mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. Contributions to 
Rev. F. W. CHup.Leiau, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 








PERSONAL 


| Raggi IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Kev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Halil, Commercial Road, London, E. 1, 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
ANTED 


YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTE:. 





J Senin 

1. CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to 
teach Latin to Higher School Certificate and London 
Intermediate standard, also Junior Mathematics. 
Degree and experience essential. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Yorms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Mistress, County School, Camborne, to whom they 
should be returned. 

2. NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Wanted, in September, a GRADUATE ASSISTANT 
MASTER in Honours to take charge of the Latin and 
History of the School. A good degree is essential and 
some teaching experience desirable. The master 
appointed will be expected to take on active interest in 
the School Games. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Master, County School for Boys, Newquay, to 
whom they should be returned. 

3. FOWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Co-educational). 
Wanted, in September, a GRADUATE ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, to offer French or Latin as principal subject, 
and also to take the Singing and Religious Instruction 
of the School. Ability and interest in school games and 
other activities very desirable. Any subsidiary subjects 
should be mentioned. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Master, Grammar School, Fowey, to whom they 
should be returned not later than May 27th. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
May 12th, 1931. 










\facs/\fags fase ttn Enos Ver: 


REJUVENATION 


We are to assume that it is a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon and you are sitting reading The Spectator 
in a shady corner of your garden. But you are 
still wearing that winter suit and your wife says, 
as she walks across the lawn, “‘ John, when are 
you going along to Goss? You look positively 
stuffy in those heavy clothes.” 

What a relief to tell her at dinner on Monday 
that you’ve ordered two most refreshing summer 
suits and that Goss has promised that you will be 
sitting in one of them on:that very next Sunday. 
The two brothers Goss, each with many years of 
really first-class tailoring practice, do all the 
measuring, cutting and fitting personally. 

Lounge suits and overcoats from 7 to 10 guineas ; 
dinner jacket suits from 9 to 12 guineas. 


GOSS 


Tailors for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C, 1. 
Nearest Tube Stn.—Post Office. City 8259. 




















j\AST END SETTLEMENT offers f i 
E August of a woman worker desiting ext ence tai 
social work, chiefly on industrial lines am 
learners.—Box 1670, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, G2 













S= 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &, 




















————__ 
ees EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 00 
-  LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATO) 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON unt 
S.W.15." DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ots 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.1i4, = 
C. G. Monteflore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss Ef 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholantiy 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Lducatig 











































apply to the SECRETARY. 














‘a 7h 7 a NJ ae 
UXIVERsiry OF LONDO, 





A Course of Three Lectures on “ KNOWING AN 
ITS PLACE IN NATURE”’ will be given by PRA 
FESSOR A. 0. LOVEJOY, M.A., LL.D. (Professor 
Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltim 
at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, N.W. Ne 
MAY 27th, 28th and 29th at 5.15 p.m. ‘At the 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor Beatrig 
Edgell, D.Litt., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology in ti 
University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





| EADERS of the Spectator, wishing to augment 
) their income are invited to e icate with 
Box No. 1669, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C, 2, 





— COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 


Applications are invited for the post of PROFESSOR 
OF MATHEMATICS at Rafiles College, Singapore. 
Applicants, who should be between the ages of 25 and 
35, should have a--First Class Honours Degree in 
Mathematics of a British University and experience as 
Lecturer or teacher. Applicants holding a Second Class 
Honours Degree will also be‘ considered. Salary, $850 
per mensem, rising by annual increments of $30 to 
$1,000 (£1,190 per annum, rising by £42 to £1,400), plus 
temporary allowance of 10 per cent. to single men and 
20 per cent. to mafried men. It isprobable that the 
rates of temporary allowance will be reduced at an 
early date. Appointment on a three years’ agreement 
in the first instance. Free first class passages.—Further 
particulars and forms of applicatiou may be obtained on 
application in writing to the DIRECTOR OF 
RECRUITMENT, Colonial Office 2 Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall, S.W. 1. 








i heiaeiiaitatal OF BRISTOL. 


The University invites applications for the CHAIR 
OF EDUCATION, vacant by the appointment of 
Professor H M. Wodehouse as Mistress of Girton College. 

Applications should be lodged as soon as_ possible 
(and in any case not later than June 6th) with the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Acting Registrar. 





TREIEVERSITY OF DUREALXR. 
) pene 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FINE ART AND DIRECTOR 


SHIP OF THE KING EDWARD VII SCHOOL 
OF ART. 





The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for this appointment. Salary, £800 per annum. Duties 
to commence September 15th, 1931. Previous teaching 
in a School of Art not essential. Ten copies of applica- 
tions, together with ten copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should be lodged, not later than Saturday, 
May 23rd, 1931, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Registrar, Armstrong College. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
_ LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—-Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. ~The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointment 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 








AREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
it e, oflice routine, foreign languages, 








} ge MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 
GRANT & GRAY (GL), 2 Victori: Street, 8.W.1, 
















\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information 
advice concerning the most suitable establishmey 

will be given free of charge to parents stating thy 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locals 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit 
London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0301 (2 ling, 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guidey 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d, 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRL 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date kn 
‘edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec! 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and A 





buses 

DVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Str 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 





———.| 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL. — Entrance  Scholanii 
& examination June 4th-6th. One scholarship @ 
£80, two of £60, and others of less amount will be offer! 
to boys under 15 on May ist.—Further particulars itv 
the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 












































 Hieeeaiee Oe PERSE SCHOO 
J (founded A.D. 1615). 
Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A.  Boardiyy 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantagy 
through its close proximity to the University. Very vd 
known for successful work in Classics, Modern Langusgs 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior boy, 
O.T.C. and Scouts. School house, in grounds of io 
acres. Playing fields 28 acres. 
Apply Hk&aAD-MASTER. 





7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET-4 
Examination will be held on June 9th, 10th al 

!1th for three entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 andi 
inclusive fees £114).—For particulars apply to 
HEAD-MASTER. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING-t 

Examination for several Open Scholarships (val 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annualiy in Mard 
Leighton Park is a Public: School in which physidl 
training on the Danish System, Scouting and organivxl 
leisure pursuits take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fa 
150 to 180 guineas per annum.—For particulars apply 
the Head-Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—At least m 
vacancy for CHORISTERS in om 

Education in the College School Competition 

June 23rd.—For details write to DEAN OF DIVINIT. 


| 


S* BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—A Scholaniy 
SS Examination will be held on June 4th, bth, @ 
for the award of two £100 Scholarships and six Exit 
tions.—For particulars apply the HEAD-MasTEs, dal 
House, St. Bees, Cumberland, 











NTRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL 
(Founded by Friends, 1698.) , 

This School offers to Boys, 8 to 18, a careful Educali 

for life, with emphasis on character training. Sepa 
houses. *On the fringe of the Lakeland Felb—i¢ 
> tus ticulars of Bursaries, &c., apply Lh 








&c. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C,1, : 


ri ya > ri 
GREEN, M.A., B.Sc., Head-Master, 
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RD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
S* xa be held on June 9th, 10th and 11th, 1931, 
Jarships are two each of £100, £70 and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of 
100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
fficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
i ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
4 —Further information can be obtained from the 
Bunsar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
“ 
JESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination will 
W be held on May 26th, 27th and 28th to fill 
vacancies in Scholarships and Exhibitions.—F¥or details 
apply, by letter only, to the BURSAR, Little Deans Yara, 


estminster. 
——E— 








FFICIAL PUBLIC and “PREP” SCHOOLS, 
O CAREERS (every possible career covered), Public 
Schools Year Book, 42nd Ed., 11s. 3d., post free.— 
DeANE, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YROFTON GRANGE SCHOOL, 
Near Orpington, Kent. 

(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. BEARD, M.A:Oxon. (formerly 
Jecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head Mistress of Putney High Sehool). 

A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18). 
Special attention to health ; education on modern 
lines ; preparation for all examinations, 








EE 
YASTBOURNE.—Pre-War Fees to meet present con- 
ditions. First-class Home School, recognized 

B. of E—Apply Principal, Granville House. 





YARLINGLON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
I HATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened tor girls irom.7 to 12. High position, large 

unds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.—Principals: Miss MOBERLY and Miss 
RoseMARY YOUNG, M.A, (Oxon.). 





NELIXSTOWE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and two Music 
Scholarships (varying from £60 to £20) will be awarded 
on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held during 
the First Week in July. Preference will be given to 
candidates between 12 and 15 years of age. Girls over 
15 may compete, but a higher standard of work will be 
expected. Special papers for those under 12. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter in 
September. 

ENTRY FORMS may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. Last date for returning forms May 31st. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HiKIPS.—Principal, Mrs, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schooi 
for Girls, Tele, : ‘* Wattord $16.” 





NT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
WO BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 7, 8, 9. These 
scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition 
fees. Application should be made to the High Mistress 
at the School. The last day for the registration of candi- 
dates is Saturday, June 20th. 





M\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming; excellent heaith record; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 





a*- MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS., 
(English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualitied statf—Apply SIsTER-IN-CHARGE, 





\T, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
WO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
4 lessons EXTEMPORESPEAK ING (Parliament, Bar, 
Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








W EST SOMERSET.—Artist, with really comfortable 

house and garden, invites pupil guests for Water- 
colour Class in June or July. Inclusive terms.— 
Box 1671, Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


] EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours protitable, booklet free—REGENT INSsTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 











| ITERARY Typewriting caretully<promptly exccuted. 
4 M38. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Mes N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Goo. tories 
&ec., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1. 





TPVRANSLATION undertaken from French and Gern an 
by lady of experience and long residence abrc ad. 








MANY THANKS 


TO THE 


TRAVEL MANAGER 


18th Feb., 1931, 


“To am greatly indebted to you for the 
advice and information regarding my pro- 
posed world tour and for tha trouble you 
have taken in collecting it. . . . Your advice 
as to Hotels is much appreciated—such 
notes are very useful, etc.” 

INQUIRY No. 7619. 


12th March, 1931. 
“I must thank you for the very helpful 
letter received. Some very interesting and 
profitable evenings have been spent study- 
ing your suggestions for cruises, and we 
have now decided to go on a cruise round 
the Coast of Spain, etc.” 


INQUIRY No. 7928. 


23rd March, 1931. 
“I am very much obliged for the trouble 
you have taken on our behalf about the 
coast resorts of North France, and am send- 
ing on the information to my cousin who 
wants to take her children to some such 
place in the summer, etc.” 

INQUIRY No. 8103, 


26th March, 1931. 
“I beg to thank you for your letter in 
answer to my inquiry on Devon and Corn- 
wall, it gives just the information I seek,” 

INQUIRY No. 8117, 


HOLIDAY 
ITINERARIES 


are gladly prepared 


FREE OF CHARGE 


by the Travel Manager of 
“The Spectator.” 


All you need do is to send him a few 
rough ideas of your requirements and he 
will do the rest, even to the booking of 
your tickets and hotel accommodation. 

It does not matter whether you wish to 
go on a sea cruise, a Continental holiday, 
a motor tour in Britain, or whether you 
are coming home on leave. 





Write to-day to The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


TO LET, &c. 





HY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. Notips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


y ANDERSTEG.—TuHE RUEDINAUS In Bernese Ober- 
land, summer & winter resort.—Mrs. VIOLET BATESON. 


UCEKN E.—Hotel beau-Rivage. On lake. Ist cla 8 
modern. Inc. terms fr. 12s. 6d. Early seas.—C. GIGE. 


UCERN E.—Hotel Cecil. Opposite Kursaal. Modern 
Comfort. Dancing. Rms. 5 frs. Pension fr. 14 frs, 


\ PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. 
Spiez. Moderate prices. 














The most up-to-date in 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


SPARAGUS (Worcestershire) by return of Post.— 

Sample 120 buds, 6s. 3d. ; 60 buds, 3s. 3d.; or 120 
each week for 7 weeks, 36s. 9d.; 60 for 7 weeks, 21s. 
Doctors order it.—FIELD, Asparagus Grower, 8 Church 
Road, Hampton, Evesham. 








ARGE Spring Chicken, 8s. pair, Boilers 7s. pair, 
4 trussed, 40 Fern roots, in moss, 3s., p.p.—NORAH 
DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





I OB ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 

Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 3} Ibs. 1/6, 7 lbs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 3/6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


‘MALL Welsh Lamb.—Hindgqrs. abt. 8 Ib., 1/10 Ib. 
h Foreqrs. abt. 7 lb., 1/8 Ib., p. pd. Mondays and 
Thursdays.—GLASFRYN HOME FarM, Chwilog, Carn. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BIG PRICE paid for Metal Plates, Old Teeth, Gold 
£ Jewellery, &c. Call or post, letters private.—The 
LONDON Toor Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 








IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any conditions; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisiactory. Cali or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstcck Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove), 


M 





RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
Garments.—*‘ Castleway,”” Hanworth, Middlesex, 














PUBLICATIONS 








= 





£2 50% YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
dd @ L.C.A, pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 

t? Spccimen Lesson and “ Guide 8” free from 
all College of Authorship, 37 (3) Albemarle Street, 
W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


> HRIST DOWN EAST,” by R. G. Burnett (160 

pages). The wonderful story of the Kast End 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of redeeming 
grace. Post free for 2s. ¥d., from the Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, [.1. Secure your copy now. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


CO a HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 
2 King Street, St. James’s, $.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 








Ae TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 57s. 6d, 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. ““SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the tinest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s. 4d. per 4 lb. tin, post extra. 








MEDICAL 


LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
I Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Sleeplessness, 
Strokes are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. 
Descriptive booklet free from 
Drosit, 2E, 26 Sun St., London, E.C.2. 


TREATMENT 
AT HOME 
cures RHEUMAPISM for ood. 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room, 


LYBEATE WELLS, 
Tgmenne, GHA st WALES. 














pra 


] UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J. Drakg, 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford. Samples free. 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers havi.g any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday ot each week. Discounts :—24$% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74%6 for 26; and 10% for 52, 








AVE you Cockroaches ? 'Then buy “ Blattis ’’ Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 

teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 

Howartus, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 
2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—RAINBOW PorTeRy Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





\TONE for Garden.—Write for folder to AsHTOY 








Also typewriting—E, BAYLY, Werndriw, Lampeter, 








(Member of British Spas Federation) 





& Houmes Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 
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By BERTRAM THOMAS 


ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS 
IN ARABIA 


Illustrations &@ Maps. 15s. 
“ No one who cares for true adventure should miss his delightful book.”—Spectator. 
“ Pages full of glorious stuff, vivid, absorbing, wholly delightful.”—Daily Mail. : . 
“A book that is... of a rare kind... at once virile, scholarly, and fertile.’—Forinightly Review, 







JEAN CAVALIER 
Baker’s Boy and British General 
By ARTHUR PAGE GRUBB 

“More than usually interesting biography .. . 
Truly anastonishingcareer . . . equalinsurprisesto 
any in fiction, and told with compelling power.”— 
Nottingham Guardian, Illustrations @ Map. 
10s. 6d. 

=) 


LASSALLE 


The Power of Illusion and the Illusion of 
Power 
By ARNO SCHIROKAUER 

Translated by Even & CEDAR PAUL 
“The publishers of this book are fully justified in 
claiming it as ‘the first adequate biography of 
Lassalle to appear in the English language.’ ”— 
Evening Standard. Illustrated. ‘15s. 











The Life of 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


By JOHN KENNEDY WINKLER 


The biography of a man who for years dominated 

financial America, and who, on at least two occa- 

sions, held the destiny of the United States in his 
grasp. Illustrated. 15s. 


L. T. HOBHOUSE 
His Life and Work 
By J. A. HOBSON and MORRIS GINSBERG 

“A fitting memorial to an unusual and attractive 

personality.” —WW cek-end Review. 
“ Hobhouse, with all his very human restlessness 
and fits of depression, was the kind of saint which 
moJern civilisation most requires.” —New Statesman. 

12s. 6d. 





THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH POLICY 


By HERMANN KANTOROWICZ 





Translated by W. H. JoHNsTon 
“ The purpose of this remarkable book is to do justice to England and especially to clear English policy of the 


BOLSHEVISM AT A 
DEADLOCK 


By KARL KAUTSKY 
“The failure of Bolshevist methods in Russia, the 
fundamental unsoundness of their economic policy 
. .. these are the subjects dealt with, dispassion- 
ately and with expert criticism, by . .. the dis- 
tinguished German Socialist writer.”—Morning 
Post. 6s. 


THE JAPANESE 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


By W. R. CROCKER 
“The unbiassed mood in which his investigation 
has been pursued will inspire confidence in every- 
one .. . who has occasion to consult his work, 
and his faculty of clear statement and analysis is 
one that any publicist might envy.”—Observer. 
10s. 6d. 








charge of ‘ encircling’ Germany.”—Times.. 25s. 





ECONOMIC 
DISARMAMENT 


A Study on International Co-operation 
By J. H. RICHARDSON 


This book points out the menace of exaggerated 
economic nationalism to world peace and _ pros- 
perity, and the economic injury resulting from 
conflicting monetary politics. Just out. 7s, 6d, 


THEORIES OF 
POPULATION 


From Raleigh to Arthur Young 
By Dr. JAMES BONAR, LL.D. 
“|. . His book makes an admirable introduction to 
the history of vital statistics and of an important 
branch of economic thought.”—Listener. 10s. 6d. 











Ready May 19th 







SPEECHES ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS (1904-1914) 


By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. 
d. 








TOWARDS DEMOCRACY (3s. 6d.) 


New Impressions 
EDWARD CARPENTER. 17th Impression. 








PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 65s. and 3s. 6d.) BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


10th Impression 


DOWN THE FAIRWAY 
THE GARDENER’S YEAR 






GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


(7s. 6d) R. T. (Bobby) JONES. 4th Impression. 
(3s. 6d.) KAREL CAPEK. 4th Impression. 
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